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Does Your Church Sing 
This Great Hymn?’ 


Try it on Your Piano—Read it thoughtfully—Watch for Another Next Week 
TYCHFIELD Fight 7s. 


Joun RICHARDSON, 1853 


James Russet, Lowe, 1843 
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If therebreatheon earth a slave, Are ye _ tru - ly 
And with leath- ern hearts for - get 
They are slaves who will not choose 


free and brave? 
That we owe man-kind a debt? 
Ha-tred, scoff-ing, and a- buse, 
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The above hymn is selected from the matchless collection. 








HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


is the most inspir- 
ing and beautiful 
hymnal _ in_ the 
American church. 
All the best loved 
hymns of Chris- 
tian faith are in- 
cluded and, in ad- 
dition, the book is 
distinguished by 
three outstanding 
features: 


Hymns of Social 
Service, 

Hymns of Chris- 
tian Unity, 

Hymns of the 
Inner Life. 


Think of being 
able to sing the So- 
cial Gospel as well 
as to preach it! The 
Social Gospel will 
never seem to be 
truly religious un- 
til the church be- 
zins to sing it. 

> 8s * 

Note the beauti- 
ful typography of 
this hymn: large 
notes, bold legible 
words, and all the 
stanzas inside the 
staves. 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, 


Editors 


The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. 


Send for returnable copy and prices. 


The Christian Century Press 


Chicago 
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EDITORIAL 


Good as Far 
as it Goes 

RATEFUL as we all should be for the Federal 
+ Council’s declaration issued last week calling the 

nation to abandon its policy of aloofness from 
Europe’s agonies, and to take the initiative in proposing 
an international conference to consider the world economic 
situation, including reparations, debts and armaments, one 
wonders how any Christian body could make a pronounce- 
ment of any sort upon world affairs and leave unsaid a 
vigorous word of protest against the French invasion of 
Germany. This issue is infinitely more vital and vast than 
the matter of compelling the Turk to make amends for the 
“tragic wrongs which have resulted in the persecution and 
practical destruction of the Armenian people.” It grows 
increasingly clear that the judgment day for Armenia has 
passed and that Christendom stands unpardonably con- 
demned for its diplomatic wickedness and neglect in deal- 
ing with that centuries-old situation. The policy of Tur- 
key for the Turks is a fait accompli. The political prob- 
lems remaining have to do with determining just what 
territory constitutes Turkey, and what kind of relationships 
the new state will maintain with the outside world. The 
problem of the Christian minorities in the near east is no 
longer a political problem, but essentially one of succor, 
of charity, for the refugees and orphans. The Federal 
Council’s call for an economic conference puts the churches 
in a sound and admirable position. The protest against 
the administration’s assumption that it received a mandate 
from the people to pursue a policy of aloofness is a brave 
word. It would hardly have required greater courage to 
utter a declaration of stern moral aversion to the course of 
France in the Ruhr. Such a declaration would not “repre- 
sent” the 25,000,000 church people in whose name the pub- 
licity department says the Federal Council speaks, but 


one wonders how many of the 25,000,000 Christians from 
“thirty different communions” are represented by the dec- 
laration that was made. The churches are far behind 
their leaders on the most elementary matters of social and 
international morality. The chief value, perhaps, of the 
present declaration does not lie in the direct effect it may 
have upon the government as in its educative effect upon 
the churches themselves. At any rate, every Christian 
teacher and minister and local leader whose mind is re- 
sponsive to the larger interests of the kingdom has an op- 
portunity to give effectiveness to his convictions by back- 
ing up the Federal Council’s declaration by making known 
his convictions to the powers that be at Washington. 


Parochial Schools or 
Religious Day Schools 

OST of the bad feeling between Protestants and 

Catholics in this country focuses in the problem of 
the schools. The Protestants have the great mass of non- 
affiliated persons in this country on their side, since 
the educational efficiency of Catholic schools is low in 
many sections of the country. A Catholic boy who fin- 
ishes the eighth grade often has to go to public school one 
or two years in order to qualify for admission to the high 
school. This has made necessary the development of 
Nevertheless 
something that is fundamental in Americanism says that 
an American father should have the privilege of educating 
his son in his own religious faith. To deprive a father 
of that right by a process of law, as Catholics assert the 
Oregon law would do, is not liberty. Two suggestions have 
been made which would afford a good deal of relief in 
the present clash of opinion. The first is that the state 
assert its right to inspect all schools below a certain grade, 
and to close schools either religious or privately owned, 


Catholic high schools in the larger cities. 
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where the work is below proper educational standards. That 
any religious sect could object to bringing its schools up 
to proper educational standards would seem incredible. In 
the second place the development of week-day religious 
schools is a project which would permit Catholics in many 
communities to educate their children in their own religion 
while securing the benefit of the taxes which they pay to 
maintain the public schools. The religious day-school is 
a remedy for the gravest defect of the American public 
school. This development can take place in most commun- 
ities with relatively small expense, since no additional 
buildings need be erected where the churches possess edu- 
In Evanston, 
Ill., even small churches near the public schools provide 
In that 
city one religious teacher is sufficient to meet the needs of 
a school district with four public school buildings and 600 


cational plants as so many of them do today. 


all the facilities needed for the religious classes. 


enrolled pupils. There are ways, of which this is one, to 
put an end to the everlasting bickering of Protestants and 
Catholics over the school question. 


Pulpit Libel No 
Longer Pardonable 


T Hi: sentence pronounced upon Wilbur Glenn Voliva, 

successor to John Alexander Dowie in the Zion City 
enterprise, on account of libel against Rev. Thomas Nel- 
son, a Zion City preacher, is rather an unusual event. 
Usually courts have regarded the pulpit as sacrosanct. The 
overseer of Zion is not the first to utter a public libel 
against a brother minister. It was once disgustingly com- 
mon. Preachers, like game-cocks, issued a clarion chal- 
The 
Zion City prophet used such coarse expressions as “‘tom- 
and “blatherskite.” 


lenge to battle, even though nothing ever came of it. 


cat” In the name of orthodoxy today 


men are calling their brother ministers “infidels” and ‘“‘be- 


travers of the faith.” Probably a court of law would find 
such epithets as objectionable as those used by Voliva. 
They arise out of malice. They misrepresent the facts. 
They damage a Professional reputation in a way that en- 
tails economic consequences. The only reason that it is 
safe to hurl such epithets is that the victim is usually too 
poor or too Christian-minded to seek relief in a court of 
law. This should not prevent the community from visit- 


ing the offending minister with its displeasure. 


The City Temple 
Thursday Service 


D* NORWOOD, of the City Temple, 
himself unable, since h 


is recent illness, to continue the 


London, finds 


famous Thursday noon service, so largely attended by busi- 


ness men and the 


“My prede- 
cessors found the strain too great, except Dr. Parker, who, 


his editorial notes in 


monthly paper, the Church Tidings, he says: 


ministers. In 


in addition to possessing remarkable powers, restricted 
himself entirely to his pulpit work, and lived in more 
leisurely times than ours.” He might have added that Dr. 
Parker often enough warmed over his Sunday sermon 
and made it do duty for Thursday, when a very different 
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which Rev. Mr. Buckner put to him. 
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audience assembled. It is greatly to be regretted that so 
famous a service is to be abandoned; it had been better 
if outstanding preachers had been secured to take it by 
turns. It is a feature of the life of London which the free 
churches can ill afford to lose—unique alike in its interest 
and appeal. But three sermons, with the innumerable de- 
mands made on the minister of the City Temple, is too 
heavy a load for any man to carry. More and more our 
great city churches become a problem, in Chicago and New 
York no less than in London, and perhaps the solution lies 
in having a staff of preachers, after the manner of a 
cathedral. 


Academic Freedom Not 
Yet Achieved 
N‘ YT alone do church schools but state institutions also 
suffer from the assaults of those who would put 
the control of teaching in the hands of unqualified boards 
of trustees or other authority. The Oklahoma house of 
representatives is reported in the press as passing the anti- 
evolution bill which was rejected in Kentucky last winter 
by a narrow margin. In Minnesota a prominent question 
in state politics is that of the control of the teaching ot 
the professors of the state university. A bill is now pend- 
ing which would relieve the board of regents of the present 
arbitrary power to discharge members of the faculty, and 
would put the trial of an offending teacher in the hands 
of his fellow-teachers. The issue dates back to the dis- 
charge of Dr. Shaper in 1917. The issue in denominational 
schools is an old one. Should a teacher be considered the 
hired advocate of a system of propaganda, or a conscien- 
tious searcher after truth? On many boards of trustees of 
denominational colleges in this country are business men 
who left school with the eighth grade or earlier. They 
hold the capitalist’s point of view that they have the 
right to “hire or fire” according to their own notions of 
the dogmatic soundness of a teacher. Mr. Bryan himself 
teaches that the dollar has authority over the doctrine. 
All of this is quite outside the ranks of the Roman Catholic 
teaching fraternity, where dogmatic contro] of learning 
was supposed to have its sole abode. The backwardness 
of all countries which inhibit the freedom of teaching 
under the Roman Catholic system is a commonplace. 
The effect of a similar policy in the United States will be 
none the less pronounced if state universities or denomina- 
tional colleges are not allowed a perfectly free quest for 
truth. America ought to become the world’s educational 


We have the men and the resources. But we must 


also have the freedom, which is the fundamental require- 
ment. 


A Bishop’s Position 
is Embarassing 


B™ [OP MANNING is not to be envied any more than 
is Bishop Stuntz. It is the business of a bishop to 
he a defender of the faith. Yet few bishops believe all that 
is in their creeds. Bishop Stuntz is reported to have re- 
fused to answer certain questions on the Old Testament, 
One wonders, does 
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Bishop Manning believe this article of the thirty-nine arti- 
cles of religion: “Christ did truly rise again from death, 
and took again his body, with flesh, bones, and all things 
pertaining to the perfection of man’s nature; wherewith 
he ascended into heaven, and there sitteth, until he return to 
judge all men at the last day.” Does Bishop Manning wish 
to proclaim to the world that the flesh and bones of the his- 
toric Jesus are now in the presence of God in a physical 
heaven? If he does not assert this faith, his position in 
admonishing Dr. Percy Stickney Grant for disbelieving in 
some other article of the creed is not well taken. Nothing 
better illustrates the foolishness of our denominationalism 
than such incidents as these. It is well known that bishops 
and secretaries no more believe many archaic creedal state- 
ments than do progressive-minded ministers and teachers. 
The bishops and secretaries would subordinate theological 
reform to the interest of missionary administration and 
church growth. Progressive ministers insist that evangel- 
ism at home and abroad is now being defeated by the 
timidity of church leaders. The bishop is arged on by 
his fundamentalist contingency to institute heresy trials. 
He is inhibited by the consideration that successful heresy 
trials would soon rid the church of its most effective 
leaders. He is furthermore worried lest some one start 
asking the bishop embarrassing questions. Sooner or later 
there must come in the church a clear recognition of the 
fact that Christian fellowship is based upon something 
other than the mouthing of archaic doctrinal utterances. 
The good friends of Jesus Christ will at last be good friends 
of each other, and that will happen before they settle all 
the metaphysical questions associated with the apostles’ 
and the Nicene creeds. 


Seeking Jesus’ Way 


OME weeks ago The Christian Century published 
a short editorial interpreting the practical eagerness 
multitudes of whose 
minds have been freed from the stiff, authoritarian morality 
of the past are seeking to find the way of Christ in the 
At that 
time we promised to follow our brief word with a more 
specific statement of the definite attempts being made by 
various social groups to solve the problem of a Christian 
way of life under modern conditions. 
fulfillment of that promise. 

Our readers will remember that we spoke of the de- 
velopment of a new Christian casuistry as the great need 
f our time. 


with which men and women 


concrete situations which they confront daily. 


We write now in 


The old superficial and arbitrary casuistry 
dealing chiefly with negations and prohibitions, particu- 
larly with respect to certain forms of amusement and 
individual morality, must be displaced, it was said, by a 
casuistry which accepts the complex moral situation under 
which we all live, thinks deeply into it, and arrives at 
some ground upon which a conscience sensitive to the 
leadership of Jesus may come to terms with life. There 
is wide-spread moral disquiet among Christian people. 
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The meaninglessness of conventional church membership 
is increasingly apparent, and earnest souls by the thou- 
sands are profoundly asking, What does Christ really wish 
a disciple of his to do in the industrial, commercial, politi- 
cal and other departments of the social order in which by 
the very necessities of life that disciple has to live? 

The mind of Christ never exercised so great authority 
over men’s thinking as today. This is chiefly due to the 
enormous labor of modern scholars who for more than 
a half century have been working at the task of removing 
the accumulations of centuries of superstition and tradi- 
tion that have shut him away from us. As a result of 
the labor of the historians and our textual and higher 
critics we have today without exaggeration a more real- 
istic and true image of Jesus and a clearer grasp of his 
teaching than any age has possessed since the last apostle 
died. No personality has ever inspired so great a stream of 
books as that which the past fifty years have given us 
dealing with the personality of Jesus. And this stream 
is at the present moment at its highest. 
heart of man, of non-ecclesiastical man, is turning with 


Moreover, the 


wistful hope toward him as never before, feeling that 
somehow he must have the secret of life which a thou- 
sand other quests have failed to discover. The barriers 
and inhibitions which in the long past have hindered men’s 
faith in him have been removed by modern scholarship 
and the heart turns to him as the flower turns its face 
to the sun. 

Yet, like his first disciples, we, too, are slow of under- 
standing. We hear his words, but we do not quite 
know what they mean in terms of our daily experience. 
We 


hold them before our thought with admiring but con- 


Therefore we are slow to put them into practice. 
fused contemplation. Are they intended to be practiced? 
we ask. At his command some leap from the security 
of their little boat and walk a step or two on the unsteady 
waves, but they have not faith to go all the way and 
their feet sink in appealing despair. 
impetuous misadventures of some, the wistful wonder of 
still Christ 
himself, now so realistically discerned, keeps disturbing our 


Yet in spite of the 


others and the transfixed inertia of others, 
souls with the gracious compulsion of his own vivid 
presence. We dare not say that he should not be obeyed, 
not, at least, until we have obeyed him and found his 
commandment false. 

This is the ethical mood of our time with respect to 
Jesus. 


these nineteen hundred years of his presence in our world 


There is a rising body of conviction that after 


the hour has about struck to give his will and his word a 
fair test in human practice. But when brave spirits make 
the venture they are confronted with the fact that no 
clear course has been charted for them. Life is so com- 
plex! The Christian disciple who ardently desires to 
take his Master seriously finds himself on the edge of a 
jungle of conflicting considerations. What is the way of 
Christ through this jungle? No single answer that has 
been offered by earnest souls seems generally valid. 
Plainly here is a situation requiring group thinking, 
group research and group experiment. 
good intentions. 


There is no lack of 
The lack is really perceptual ; no one sees 
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just how a Christian ought to act. We abhor war, but 
we do not know how to act so as to abolish it. We are 
shocked by atrocities and deportations but we do not know 
how to protect helpless minorities. We are ashamed of 
our racial aversions and hatreds but we do not know how 
to prevent lynching. Our hearts are moved to compassion 
by the ubiquitous fact of hunger and suffering, but we do 
not know how to abolish poverty. Moreover there is 
sharp hostility shown by the conventional Christian body 
toward any real effort to discover the meaning of Chris- 
tianity in social relationships. Ministers are urged to 
“stick to their Bibles” and refrain from meddling in politi- 
cal or industrial affairs. 
that loyalty to Jesus’ way of life inevitably involves funda- 


Persons holding to the view 


mental changes in the present social order are regarded 
by the majority of their fellow Christians as dangerous 
radicals and given the reward of heretics. Mivisters and 
teachers are sometimes discharged for advocating social 
changes that are resented by wealthy laymen. 

For nearly a generation sporadic voices of individual 
pioneers have been raised on behalf of the Christianizing 
of the social order. But their voices were isolated, indi- 
vidual voices merely, albeit potent and quickening. But 
the seed they planted multiplied their kind. Frederick 
Maurice and Josiah Strong and Washington Gladden found 
the burden of their prophecy taken up by little groups 
here and there. In England and America there emerged 
informal fellowships of kindred spirits drawn together 
by the affinity of a common purpose te discover what 
Christianity does actually mean in modern life. One of 
the earliest of these groups in America was the Brother- 
hood of the Kingdom which exerted a profound influ- 
ence through the lives of its members, 
men as Walter Rauschenbusch, 
and Samuel Zane 


including such 
William Newton Clarke 
3atten. During recent years as a con- 
scious movement it has become inactive, with the excep- 
tion of the Boston chapter which still meets regularly. 
During the early days of the late war, before the United 
States had become a combatant, the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation was formed. It is composed of men and women 
who believe that all wars are contrary to the spirit and 
teaching of Jesus and that his followers should never 
sanction or participate in war. Many members of this 
fellowship were sentenced to long terms in federal prisons 
for refusing to obey the draft laws. Because of this fact 
and because war was the dominant issue at the time of 
its formation, the Fellowship of Reconciliation has been 
known chiefly as an anti-war movement. As a matter of 
fact, however, its interest is by no means confined to the 
issue of war, as may be seen from the following quota- 
tion from its statement of principles: “The love revealed 
in Christ profoundly reverences personality; strives to 
create an order of society which suffers no individual to 
be exploited for the profit or pleasure of another, but as- 
sures to each the means of development for his highest 
usefulness; seeks reconciliation between man and man, na- 
tion and nation, race and race; deepens and enriches devo- 
tion to home, to church, and to country, and harmonizes 
all these loyalties in dedication of life to humanity and to 


the universal kingdom of Christ. Since war inevitably 
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involves violation of these principles and disregard of the 
supreme value of personality, we find ourselves unable to 
engage in it, and since the existing organization of society 
engenders motives and methods which violate these prin- 
ciples and hinder the development of character into the like- 
ness of Christ, we are convinced that loyalty to him and to 
humanity call us to seek with others such fundamental 
changes in the spirit of men and in the structure of the 
social order as shall make possible the full expression of 
love in personal, social, industrial, national and interna- 
tional life. Information concerning the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation may be secured from Bishop Paul Jones or 
Miss Grace Hutchins, 396 Broadway, New York City. 

At Lake Mohonk in May of last year the Fellowship 
for a Christian Social Order was formed, as an effort to 
bind together “for mutual counsel, inspiration and co- 
operation, men and women who are seeking to effect funda- 
mental changes in the spirit and structure of the present 
social order through loyalty to Jesus’ way of life.” It 
differs from the Fellowship of Reconciliation chiefly in 
that it does not require acceptance of the absolutist posi- 
tion against all war under all circumstances as a condition 
of membership, although its members hold strong views 
with regard to war and many of them take the absolutist 
position. 

Concerning methods of social change. the statement of 
the Fellowship for a Christian Social Order has the fol- 
lowing paragraph: “We believe that in the spirit and 
principles of Jesus is found the way of overcoming these 
evils, and that within the Christian church there should be 
a unity of purpose and endeavor for the achievement of 
a Christian social order. By means of fellowship in 
thought and prayer we come to understand the point of 
view of those who differ from us, make possible new dis- 
coveries of truth, and aid one another in the solution of 
common problems. We believe that social changes should 
be effected through educational and spiritual processes, es- 
pecially by an open-minded examination of existing evils 
and suggested solutions, full discussion and varied experi- 
mentation. We pledge ourselves to vigorous activity in 
seeking by these means a solution of the social problems 
which we face.” 

Local groups of the Fellowship for a Christian Social 
Order are now being formed throughout the country. Ten 
sectional conferences are even now in course of being held 
in the following cities: Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, New York City, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and St. Louis. These conferences are 
conducted on the plan of retreats, the various groups going 
to some quiet spot near their city for two or three days 
of fellowship in thought and prayer. Men and women of 
varied experience—business men, workers, ministers, so- 
cial workers, teachers and other professional men and 
women—make up the personnel of these gatherings. In- 
formation concerning the Fellowship for a Christian Social 
Order may be secured from Kirby Page, 311 Division Ave., 
Hasbrouck Heights, New Jersey. 

Plans are now being made for the conducting of a 
National Conference on the Christian Way of Life in 
Industrial, Racial and International Relations in 1924 or 
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1925. ‘This movement had its origin in the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, which appointed a nominating committee 
of fifteen to select a national committee. The national 
committee was empowered to plan for and conduct the 
national conference, the Federal Council having no fur- 
ther control or responsibility. About two hundred influ- 
ential Christian leaders have accepted membership on this 
committee. At the present time chief emphasis is being 
placed on the method of preparation for the conference. 
Through the cooperation of all religious agencies func- 
tioning in the realm of social education, it is hoped to 
stimulate a nation-wide discussion of industrial, racial and 
international problems. Four commissions are being ap- 
pointed to make an intensive study of various problems. 
These commissions deal with the following subjects: 
Christianity and industry, Christianity and race relations, 
Christianity and international relations, the socia! function 
of the church. In each of the larger cities a special group 
is being formed consisting of ten or twelve persons of 
varied experience to cooperate with each of the commis- 
In this way it is planned to pool the results of the 
work of these expert groups with that of the commissions, 
thus securing a genuinely cooperative and scientific prod- 
uct. The national conference will probably be held in the 
middle west some time within the next two or three years. 
Information concerning this movement may he secured 
from E, C. Carter or Miss Rhoda McCulloch, 129 East 
s2nd Street, New York. 

Thus we see that a gracious ferment is working through 
the lump of our social life. Those who imagine that the 
ethics of the new vision of Christ is merely negative and 
‘conoclastic totally misapprehend its significance. The 
Without noise or pub- 
licity, strong, hopeful souls are drawing together in joyous 
and inspiring communion to discover, if they may, what 
s meant by a Christian social order, and how individual 
Christians ought to act in order to usher it in. Who can 
loubt that in such fellowships the holy spirit will be able 
» take some undiscovered treasure from the heart of 
Christ and show it unto his disciples? 


SIons. 


vision is creative and benignant. 


t 


The Tragedy of the 
Mongrel 


HEN two types which do not belong together 
are fused in one life, we call the result a mongrel. 
We have an instinctive feeling that every type 
should be true to itself and that the harmony of the 
iigher synthesis should not be secured at the price of dis- 
lovalty to the integrity of the individual. 
men and races and institutions. 


This is true of 
Just now we are inter- 
ested in the tendency of democracy to produce mongrel 
results instead of clean and definite types. The very na- 
ture of democracy makes it peculiarly true that you are 
always standing at the door of some new compromise and 
in a compromise neither group expresses with complete 
articulation or coherent quality the meaning of its life. 
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The autocracy with all its terrible faults does find it easier 
to get results which are coherent. There are South 
American cities which illustrate in how much easier a 
fashion you can get civic beauty with autocratic control 
than through the slow and lumbering process of popular 
decision. We are not apologizing for autocracy, and we 
are not pleading for the return of the ancient regime. We 
are lifting up for consideration the necessity that dem- 
ocracy should find a way to escape from the mongrel and to 
secure harmony and coherent quality without sacrificing 
freedom. 

When a church is really democratic there is always 
danger that it will become in a measure colorless. There 
is so much mutual surrender in order to arrive at the 
least common denominator on which all can agree, that 
there is a terrible loss of just those qualities which give 
originality and beauty and distinctive achievement to a 
church’s life. By the time a matter is thoroughly dis- 
cussed and all the rough edgees which displease anybody 
have been rubbed off, you have something as thoroughly 
smooth and unobjectionable and uninteresting as a pebble 
which has felt the washing waters of innumerable seas. 
It is a pastor of unusual power who conquers the ten- 
dency to deadly inertia which comes from the conscious- 
ness that certain groups will be fairly sure to object to 
any original and promising departure. Many churches 
become stagnant because the real quality of every type is 
lost through a series of compromises. The result is a 
mongrel sort of quality of which nobody can feel very 
proud. The way out of this sort of situation without the 
sacrifice of democracy does not seem too difficult. When 
a new plan is suggested, it ought to be possible to consider 
the plan as a whole before you reject it or accept it with- 
out combining it with some other plan to whose genius 
it is entirely foreign. This does not mean that people will 
be practically committed to a position of which they do 
not approve. It does mean that for a certain specified 
period they will allow a plan to be tried out as a complete 
unity and when it has been tested in the laboratories of 
actual work, they will vote for it or against it, this time 
im the light of actual experience. 

The same problem emerges in municipal life. 
fathers come to have an uncanny genius for the least 
They become paragons of com- 


The city 


common denominator. 
promise and their compromises bring together elements 
which were never meant to be combined. The result is 
seen in the ugliness and the inefficiency of many of our 
Nothing ever gets through the voting process 
Here again 


towns. 
without being mutilated beyond recognition. 
it would seem that the matter of putting a plan on proba- 
tion might obviate the difficulty. When a new method as 
to the city budget is suggested the best thing is to try it 
out if it is tried with all the features which really belong 
to the plan intact. The usual way is to disfigure it by 
compromise and then condemn it for failure. Of course 
there are some matters like the position of streets and 
regulations regarding building which leave their perma- 
nent marks and here before action the most thorough con- 
tact with expert opinion must save growing towns from 
the tragedy of the mongrel. 
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When we come to the political life of a republic, the 
same set of difficulties confronts us. In the midst of the 


discussion of issue a certain 


the 
A witty foreign cor- 
respondent of one of the American dailies described the 


an acute President of 


United States once made a speech. 


speech in one of the hotels of a European capital by say- 
ing that the President had very ably and with much dig- 
nity taken both sides of the subject he discussed. It is 
only by the most heroic effort that the politician can avoid 
developing that type of mind whose adjustments are al- 
most inevitably of the mongrel type. When a constituency 
is willing to send a man to congress and to keep him in that 
legislative body for years without attempting to make up his 
mind for him about all the issues, you develop at last a type 
of leader whose work may possess a unity and a power of 


articulation all too seldom seen in American life. Our 
tariff bills are always mongrels and that is one reason 
why they are all so tremendously unsatisfactory. The 


measure is conceived in the terms of a set of principles. 
All the constituencies are heard from and the bill after it 
finally becomes a law is one strange succession of hideous 
and grinning compromises. The remedy for this sort of 
thing must be a type of popular education which produces 
a citizen capable of making concessions in the terms of 
large principles and accepting the necessity of concession 
in order to be loyal to principles rather than urging the 
concession of principles in order to be loyal to mongrel 
demands. 

In literature we find the same issue. There is no field 
where there is a greater range for thorough democracy 
than the world of popular novels. Every person who 
buys a novel votes for it, and so success becomes a matter 
of popular vote. The result is that the author who wants 
to sell his stories is tempted to find a literary least com- 
mon denominator, and here again the mongrel emerges to 
leer at us, this time from the pages of best sellers. The 
author may claim his necessity for daily bread. The pub- 
lic gets the return it deserves for undiscriminating buy- 
ings. The remedy here seems clearly the production of 
large enough groups of varied types to make the creation 
of distinctive and unified pieces of writing practically 
feasible, and this applies of course to the realm of essays 
and poetry as well as to that of fiction. 

\ll of us meet the problem in our practical social re- 
lationships. The least common denominator people do 
succeed in moving about with a wonderful social ease and 
so we produce the social mongrel who so often achieves 
We 


do not plead for the bizarre or the eccentris, but it does 


a practical success of such extraordinary character. 


seem clear that we must produce a kind of sympathy and 
understanding which will give the rewards of social suc- 
cess to those who are finely loyal to a noble type rather 
than to those who are adepts in social compromise. 

Democracy has no end of problems to meet. It will 
have achieved one of its most brilliant successes when it 
proves its capacity to resist the temptation to produce the 
mongrel. When liberty and fineness and integrity of type 
unite in one country, it is indeed a favorable land. The 
democracy which attains to permanence must prove its 
power to produce thoroughbreds. 
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Virtue And Its Reward 
A Parable of Safed The Sage 


JW on a day when I was weary, I returned unto 

my House at the going down of the Sun. And 

Keturah met me at the Door, and she said, My lord, 
thou art just in time, and thy Supper is ready. 

And I sat down at the Table and did eat, and everything 
nas Mighty Good. 

And [ spake unto Keturah, saying, That Cook is Im- 
proving, Raise thou her wages, lest thou lose her. 

And Keturah laughed aloud. 

Then said Keturah, My lord, thou hast paid thy little 
wife an unintended compliment. This is the Cook’s Day 
Out. 

And I said, If it be so, discharge the Cook, and be thou 
my cook. 

And Keturah said, Thou speakest after the manner of 
men, assuming that as Virtue is its own Reward, all that 
a women desireth as payment for being a Good Cook is 
the privilege of doing nothing but Cook. The theory 
that Virtue is its Own Reward hath been Overworked. 

And I said, How shall I reward thee? 

And she said, It was sufficient Reward to have thee say 
that the Cook was improving, not suspecting that it was 
I to whom thou didst pay the Compliment. For I desire 
not to be bribed, nor yet rewarded, but if there be any 
Virtue in cooking a meal which an Husband counteth 
good, then doth a wife like this, that her effort shall be 
Recognized. For we live by Approbation, Hope and 
Love, as Wordsworth hath informed us. 

And I said, Yea, but thou shalt have a Reward, for I 
will wipe the Dishes. 

And this I did, and enjoyed it, and I think Keturah en- 
joyed it, also. 

And she said, Now will I Reward thee, with a Reward 
which thou mayest claim only on the Cook’s day out. 

Now if on that day I kissed the Cook, that Cook being 
Keturah, so far as I know, it is no one’s business but hers 
and mine. 


BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 
The Wandering Christ 


HIRE bides the Christ today? With narrow men 
Who fight for doctrines with a fiendish zeal ; 

Who whine long prayers as they, concerted, kneel ; 

Who see no goals beyond their selfish ken? 

Christ bides 


Leaving the 


nowhere: he walks abroad today, 
shrines where bigot souls repair 

To veil their sins with alms and empty prayer ; 
He walks abroad, a sad, forsaken way, 

Where men are dying, slain in “Christian” strife. 
Where men despise, by “Christian” hatred led, 
Thither he goes to lift some bleeding head, 

And there he stands to teach love’s truth of life. 
What shrine avails to save the souls of men 

Till Christ the Lover shall be heard again? 
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UNDAMENTALISM is a term recently come into 
vogue to designate a certain type of static or reac- 
tionary thought in some of our Protestant churches. 

It is a cult of unscientific and unprogressive cast. Its genius 
is that oi the scribes, and not that of the prophets. It is 
neither intellectually originative, nor socially adventuring. 
It is in striking contrast to the new mysticism. The new 
mysticism is fluid and refreshing. Fundamentalism is fixed 
Fundamentalism is 


and sterilizing. Mysticism is poetic. 


prosy. Then fundamentalism is too frequently denuncia- 
tory rather than persuasive, and it is often damnatory 
where it might be appealing. It seems to reckon more 
with theology than it rejoices in religion. If it would sim- 
ply hold to the faith once delivered to the saints, that would 
not be so unfortunate; but it rather holds to the dogmas 
later devised by the scholastics, while it stiffens them here 
and there with its own inflexibility. 
seldom good-natured. 


Again it is too 
And how could it be exceptionally 
cheery, since it lacks the gospel of good news for a world- 
But let it speak for itself. And 
so I quote from a few of its chief priests. The Sunday 
School Times remarks editorially, “The imprecations of 
the prophet-psalmists, spoken against their enemies, were 


saving kingdom of God. 


inspired of God. They belong to the dispensation of judg- 
ment. Like all prophecies they will be literally fulfilled.” 
“It is the night,” says William E. Blackstone, ‘Man is a 
failure. The darkness cannot be improved. The church 
itself is fit only to be spued out of the Master’s mouth. The 
world is in the power of the devil, and he has the power 
f death. The great mass of humanity sweeps on like a 
wrecked vessel to the judgment. Surely then this wicked 
world is not growing better. 
fire and perdition are before it.” 


On the contrary, judgment, 


A DOOMED WORLD 
Rev. A. C. Gaebelein, editor of Our Hope, writes, 
Our readers do not need to be reminded of the teachings 
)i the Bible as to the end of the present age. It terminates 


religiously in a universal apostasy.” Certainly there is none 
‘f the vision of the Lord’s prayer in these horrific words. 
There is no dayspring on the horizon. Night must suc- 
But Rev. I. M. Halderman paints an even 
more dismal and devastating picture. . He declares: “The 
mission of the church in this age is not to save society, 
make it better, and set up a spiritual kingdom. The church 
is here as the ark was in the days before the flood, a witness 
of the world’s condemnation, a warning of judgment to 
come. Christianity has its time limit and will come to an 
end. The world is a ship pounding to pieces on the rocks.” 
Yet as if such a portrayal were not stygian and destructive 
enough, Dr. Halderman has later added a few more 
desperate touches: “Christ is coming with the eyes of one 
who is aroused and indignant, as one who no longer seeks 
either friendship or love. He descends that he may shed 
the blood of men. He will enunciate his claim by terror 


eed to night. 








Mysticism and Fundamentalism 


By Arthur B. Patten 


and might. He will tread and trample in his fury wil 
the blood of men shall fill the earth till their up- 
spurting blood shall make them crimson. He comes as a 
king, an autocrat, a despot, through the gushing blood 
of a trampled world. And those who follow this emer- 
gent, wrathful king of heaven are represented as armies. 
They come forth as a body of fighters. They come to 
the warrior to make war on the world. In this 
way the kingdom is to come, and not by the preaching of 


assist 


the gospel and the all-pervasive power of the Spirit of 
God.” 

To be sure all fundamentalists are not so barbarous as 
is Dr. Halderman. Yet in the last analysis there is not 
much difference among them, for all despair of the social 
salvation of the world, and all look toward an early second 
coming of Christ in fulminating judgment, when the so- 
called elect will join him in his magisterial and militant 
domination over the rest of mankind. So in the mouth of 
fundamentalism, the gospel of Christ and the gospel of the 
Holy Ghost are virtually repudiated as far as any gracious 
world conquest is concerned; and a program of violence 
supplants the program of peace on earth and good will 
among men. 


FUNDAMENTALIST TEMPER 


Let it be said, however, that all conservatives in theology 
are not fundamentalists. Many such conservatives are 
sweet-spirited, and also glad to have unhindered fellowship 
with their more liberal brothers, while they dissent largely 
in temper from the fundamentalist attitude concerning the 
vindictive second coming of Christ—although believing that 
the event of his more gracious return in the flesh is im- 
pending. 

I have purposely passed over the fundamentalist dogmas 
concerning inspiration, incarnation, and atonement, that 
| might instead note the outcome of these dogmas in life, 
as evidenced by the authorities cited and especially as 
regards the predicted foreclosure of human history and 
progress in a cataclysm of sanguinary judgment. To con- 
ceive human history without a perspective of hope and 
without a program of faith and love is itself the consum- 
mate apostasy and the final sacrilege. God give us prophets 
of the dawn who have courage enough—and Christianity 
enough—to cry bon voyage to the world, even in this day 
of travail. This is the supremely challenging hour for the 
revealing of the sons of God with the message of life, and 
not for the raucous voices of the prophets of despair. 

The modern mystic and evangelical also believes in the 
inspiration of the Bible, in the incarnation of God in Christ, 
and in the vitality of Christ’s atonement ; but he is bound to 
believe victoriously. He even believes that the atonement 
is vicarious—although not substitutionary. He rejoices to 
take these doctrines of grace out of the domain of mechan- 
ics, to lift them into dominion over life, and so make them 
evangelic for both personal and social salvation. 
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Certainly we need the intuition and also the initiative of 
the new mysticism to save us from the pessimism and 
partialism of the fundamentalist, and to deliver us from his 
mechanistic and unmerciful dogmas. The mystic can only 
abhor the thought of such a substitutionary blood atone- 
ment as is impotent to save more than an elect remnant, 
while it leaves perhaps the major portion of mankind to 
bloody destruction. Is not fundamentalism thus self-fated 
to tragic failure through its own lack of sweetness and light, 
and because of its denial of a saving program for the earth- 
ly kingdom of God? Is not its faithless dogma of the 
wreck and the remnant the very negation of Christ’s gospel 
for the new humanity? Is not its sorry doctrine of fright- 
fulness and of futility an absolute denial of the Christian 
faith and hope and love? How can its program of social 
doom have any part or parcel with that spirit of grace and 
truth which came through Jesus Christ? 


MYSTICISM AND THE NEW DAY 

ven medieval mysticism was undogmatic, and it was 
And although it did not adventure far 
into the hinterland of discovery and of democracy, it yet 
produced many lovable spirits, and at times realized an 
interior fellowship that was at least the half ready leaven 


not damnatory. 


of the kingdom of God. But the new mysticism must 
If it is to have power 


equal to its task, it must somehow recover the graciousness 


meet the challenge of the new day. 


of medieval sainthood as evinced at its best in St. Francis 
and St. Teresa, while it must also fare forth into public 
life with all the ardor of the crusaders, translated into 
chivalrous and constructive citizenship. Surely if modern 
mysticism is to put to shame the theological and social 
unloveliness of fundamentalism, and counteract its paralyz- 
ing doubt, then its own piety, faith and love must be 
resanctified and recommissioned. 

But if true to its calling, the new mysticism, being direct 
and experimental in its access to God and its approach 
to life, will deliver us from the academic and also from 
the apocalyptic temper so marked in fundamentalism. The 
revival of the visions of apocalypse is a sad reversion. How- 
ever, this illusion cannot long stand the searchlight of the 
twentieth century. Even in Jewish philosophy, the dreams 
of apocalypse, with their promised restoration of a remnant 
in Israel, together with the doom of all but the elect, ina 
revolutionizing catastrophy, never materialized —and no 
such scheme of election and reprobation ever can ensue 
Apocalypse has been rightly called 

Its attempted revival is about the 
most grievous anachronism of our day. As a system of 
religion, it can never eventuate, for it is non-ethical, and 


in our modern age. 
prophecy in decline. 


non-creative, as well as non-spiritual. However, devout 
believers in all ages have not failed in some measure to 
discern in the Bible mirror the true picture of the spiritual 
Christ, and to descry in some real sense the Christian per- 
spective of history—the kingdom of God. 

The fundamentalist extemporizes a second coming of 
Christ which empties the first coming of all too many of 


its fairer meanings. He substitutes the book of Revelation 
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for the revelation of the Book. I have called fundamental- 
ism fatally reactionary. Perhaps I should rather call it 
falsely rationalistic. It is a system-builder with a venge- 
ance. 


OUR CHRISTLIKE GOD 

The modern mystic will go to the Bible to be touched 
by its great inspirations, to be thrilled by the divine-human 
soul of Christ, and to take counsel for the life of the 
spirit, while he will envisage anew in modern symbols 
and substance, the conquering kingdom of heaven, wherein 
is to be enthroned “the God whom Jesus saw.” Funda- 
mentalists hardly seem to see anything of the light of the 
knowledge of this glory of God in the face of Christ. 
Indeed their God, depicted in the passages which I have 
quoted, is not our Christlike Go.’ at all, and their Christ 
the despot is not the dear but dynamic Master whom we 
know. Their thoughts and our thoughts are spiritual 
diameters apart. Their conceptions of the Christian re- 
ligion are so different from ours that out of them the 
greatness and the glory are gone, while the spirit is dead, 
and there is left no ineffable gospel to grip the world and 
to grapple with its worldliness until the evil shall be over- 
come by the good. There is left no world movement of 
righteousness, but rather a debacle of omnipotent failure. 

Mysticism indeed will not neglect the faith delivered to 
the fathers and mothers, but it will interpret that faith 
in the light of today, and so it will experience as well 
the faith delivered unto the sons and daughters. For even 
young men and maidens must still dream dreams and see 
visions, and receive the fresh creative Spirit of God. 

To the fundamentalist revelation is of the past and so 
closed. To the mystic it is an ever open book. One of 
the major prophets of mysticism, Auguste Sabatier, has 
well said, “Every divine revelation, every religious experi- 
ence, fit to nourish and sustain your soul, must be able to 
repeat and to continue itself as an actual revelation and 
an individual experience in your own consciousness. Do 
not believe that the prophets and founders have trans- 
mitted to you their experiences in order to make your 
own needless, or that their revelation has been brought to 
you in a book for you to receive passively as if it were 
an alien thing. Christianity is an organization 
whose soul is immortal, but whose body is renewed un- 
ceasingly.” 


RESCUE AND RELEASE 


Fundamentalism is a doctrine of rescue. Mysticism is 2 
doctrine of release. Christ himself came preaching “re- 
Even the prodigal had a deeper self 
to be released and recovered, and the woman of Samaria 
was led to find far down in her own soul, to be released 
at length in purity and power, the artesian fountain of life. 
Then Jesus believed—as he prayed—in the recoverability 
of the world itself, and in its rehabilitation, till the Father's 
will should be done on earth as in heaven. Fundamental- 
ism would try only to spirit away an elect coterie of souls 
out of the present social struggle. The new mysticism, on 
the other hand, would seek to put spirit into the struggle 
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lease to captives.’ 
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itself, believing that God in Christ and God in Christians 
can more than conquer, with the creative years. However, 
if the program of fundamentalism only stopped with the 
spiriting away, there might be small complaint. The rest 
of us would trust to get on by ourselves. But alas, the 
fundamentalists propose to come back,—and then not even 
for rescue, but for retribution. And they have the temerity 
to put our Christ at the head of their fighting column, as 
they make their imagined belligerent onslaught against the 
remainder of the world. This is explicitly enunciated in 
a fundamentalist pamphlet, issued by the Bible Truth 
Depot, New York, which lays down a procedure of a piece 
with Dr. Halderman’s ensanguined campaign. “Christ is 
coming,” says this pamphlet, “to receive us to himself be- 
fore he appears in judgment. When he appears, we shall 
appear with him in glory, and with him judge the world 
and reign over it. The world will not be converted by the 
preaching of the gospel, but it will go on till the Lord 
appears and breaks down all opposition with a rod of iron, 
—which rod of iron Christians are to share with him.” 
The writer had evidently conceived the Old Testament, not 
as a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ, but rather as a 
taskmaster to whip even Christ himself into the ranks 
of the vindictive. Such interpretation, and such inquisition 


“For Better, 
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would be unspeakably terrible, if they were not so grotesque 
to the mystic soul, and so unthinkable to the normal modern 
mind. But imagine getting this humiliating and desperate 
travesty of the gospel out of the same Bible which so many 
of us love, and in which we have been taught the progres- 
sive advance to liberty of the sons of God! Think of turn- 
ing our glorious book of salvation into a safety-first device 
for elevating a remnant of mankind to the throne of 
judgment! Think of debasing the scriptures, with their 
marvelous literature of diversified and ascending divine 
experience, into a logomachy of proof-texts, to be wrested 
into a program of pessimism for the execration of these 
who do not bear the fundamentalist marks, and into a 
propaganda of partialism for the exaltation of those who 
do! 

Even mysticism, however, must light its lamp afresh, 
and it must kindle as well the social fires on all the altars 
of life, or the light that is in it will become darkness,—for 
“this is the judgment, that light is come into the world, and 
men loved the darkness rather than the light.” But we 
have the luminous assurance that at length the positive and 
prophetic power will triumph, for the Master has said, “I 
am the Light of the world”; “Ye are the light of the 
world.” 


For Worse” 


By Lloyd C. Douglas 


[To be read by ministers only. Our lay readers are advised to 
pass on to other matters!—-Tue Enpttor.] 


QO’ course you will know, at a glance, that this paper 


is to be about weddings; for of no other human 

event is it certain that the adventure will inevit- 
ably produce a change in one’s estate and prospects as 
indicated in the caption. The fact that marriage is not a 
sacrament, in the opinion of our sort, does not excuse our 
too-casual attitude toward a rite which should never be 
udministered or received otherwise than “soberly, ad- 
visedly, discreetly, and in the fear of God.” 

Persons who object to the Roman Catholic dogma 
which hallows this ceremony to the extent of giving it 
sacramental value should pause, on the verge of a polemic 
outburst, and examine the comparative statistics which 
disclose how very much better is the Catholic than the 
Protestant record of adherence to wedding vows. This 
fact indubitably points a moral. It indicates that the 
more impressively solemn this rite is made, the better are 
the chances of its permanent success. In these days of 
startlingly depressing reports from the Court of Do- 
mestic Relations, any procedure which may be presumed 
to dignify matrimony, and deepen the significance of the 
obligations involved, deserves the respectful attention of all 
men empowered by the state to read the wedding service. 

I do not recall that anybody ever requested me to pre- 
pare a curriculum for a theological seminary, but I have 


one ready in case it is wanted. The final semester of the 
senior year—(I take this occasion to reveal my sentiments 
on the subject since it is barely possible they may not be 
solicited )— is given over wholly to lectures on the every- 
day problems of the minister. By no means am I dis- 
posed to do any spoofing at the prescribed study of the 
ancient languages in which they wrote who were moved 
by the Holy Ghost; or church history, or exegetics. It is 
not for me to deprecate the research which endeavors to 
trace back to its native wilds every funny little sect that 
ever stood reverentially before some obscure dogmatic 
mud-puddle, under the delusion that it had discovered a 
new sea. These things all make for ripe scholarship, no 
doubt. But I would also have my young preacher come 
forth from the divinity school fairly confident of being 
able to conduct a meeting of the board of deacons. I 
would want him to know how to proceed in planning for 
a congregational meeting ; how to dedicate an organ; how 
to run a parish house; how to fire a soprano; how to 
abolish a rummage-sale. 

Observation leads me to the belief that while modern 
theological seminaries are increasingly devoting larger at- 
tention to the minister’s common tasks, the novice usually 
confronts the actual problems of his pastoral office with 
all too little of detailed instruction pertaining thereunto, 
and must solve them largely out of his own experience 
and by the awkward process of trial and error. Not mean- 
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ing to cast unpleasant reflections upon any school of the 
prophets—if I were a sporting character, 1 would be will- 
ing to put up my skates against your niblick that what 
most of you youngsters were not told, in the “sem,” about 
the proper conduct of weddings—all sorts and kinds of 
weddings—would fill a large moving-van. It is entirely 
possible that at your first wedding you didn’t know enough 
about the enterprise to be able to instruct the lucky fellow 
I distinctly 
recall the curious questions addressed to me on the occa- 
sion of the first “rehearsal’’ I ever attended in the capacity 
of officiating minister, prefatory to a church wedding of 
much pomp and circumstance; and how 1 wished, that 
night, I might be able to swap all I knew about the Minor 


which side of his bride he should stand on. 


Prophets for a ten-minute chat with somebody who knew 
all about weddings. I would have thrown in my Hebrew 
grammar, for good measure, regardless of the costly sacri- 
fice involved. 
BEGIN AT THE BEGINNING 

Perhaps I underrate your acquaintance with these mat- 
ters, who are lately fledged from the aeries of theological 
erudition; but if you should happen to know more about 
weddings than I think you do, you will be just that much 
ahead. I am going to proceed as if you knew nothing at 
a!l about the subject. In the first place, then, let me speak 
of the general atmosphere which it is your business to 
create on the occasion of a wedding—any wedding, simple, 
compound, or complex. It is a solemn event; and you 
must make it so. This is not always so easy as it sounds. 


But, 
whatever may be the conditions, you are to give these 


Circumstances may make the task difficult for you. 


young people to understand, at the outset of their adven- 
ture, that they are about to engage in a serious service— 
a service sanctioned by the religion of which you are an 
It is possible that the principals may arrive, 
unannounced, at your church office, accompanied by an- 


ambassador. 


other pair of flighty young things—all four giggling, and 
It is a clear case that the 
wedding service is being approached as a necessary farce 
to be enacted for custom’s sake. It is evident that thev 
have no use for your church, and no respect for you as its 
For a 


noisily chomping chewing gum. 


minister. few minutes, however, they will con- 
themselves of the church’s service. 
Doubtless you are tickled to death to have them thus 


honor the institution with their brief visit, and the two 


descend to avail 


dollars they are going to give you will be a great boon to 
one who must strive so heroically to keep the wolf from 
the door. This, I say, is their attitude. It sticks out all 
over them. 


Now, to accept them and their proffered business on 


these terms makes you a party to a sacrilege. Do you 
smilingly conduct them into the auditorium, and go 


through the service while they grin, and nudge each other, 
and munch, you only deepen their contempt for the place. 
[ don’t want to be known as a martinet; but nobody 
makes a play-house out of my church! There is nothing 
that this impudent generation needs more than good dis- 
cipline! Remember that you are conferring no favor upon 
anybody by encouraging or permitting him to treat your 
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church with disrespect. You need have no fear, as you 
firmly command this hilarious quartet to sober up, spit out 
their wax, and prepare their minds for a religious service, 
that you may be doing permanent injury to their delicate 
sensibilities; for such apprehension would predicate oj 
them something they probably do not possess. And if, in 
spite of your firm—albeit courteous—efforts to secure 
their respectful attention, they should persist in making 
a lark of it, you should discontinue the service, pocket 
their license, and bid them sit down and cool off, for a 
half hour, while you retire to your study and pursue 
your other business. They will be sore at you, no doubt; 
but that will be of no consequence. You can view their 
petulance with some satisfaction because it assures you 
that here is one sentiment, at least, which they seem to 
have in common. 


IMPROMPTU WEDDINGS 


These impromptu weddings which drop in on you out of 
the blue sky are not always treated with the consideration 
they deserve. Perhaps the candidates, unknown, un- 
attached to your institution, merely bobbing up from no- 
where, appear either too diffident or too dull to be put 
through the full ceremony; and you are tempted to omit 
the “plighting of troth” passages, especially in cases where 
the crimson bridegroom, having been asked to join his 
right hand to that of his intended, cannot recall which 
one of his hands answers that description. But these cases, 
instead of being handled with a “lick and a promise,” re- 
quire all the attention one can give them. You are war- 
ranted in having a five-minute talk with them, before the 
service, in which time you put them entirely at their ease, 
aud win their friendship. Never send a couple away with 
the feeling that they and their affair mean nothing to you 
beyond the fee. While you are engaged in the necessary 
clerical work on their marriage certificate, let them under- 
stand that you have more than passing interest in their 
happiness. Don’t go through this operation automatically, 
as if you were signing a receipt for an express package. 
(‘ind out where they are going to live. Show some 
friendly interest. 


“UNCLE JACK” ALWAYS PRESENT 


Almost every normal wedding party has its Uncle Jack, 
who will furnish plenty of levity. It will not he necessary 
for you to be jocular. Let Uncle Jack attend to all that. 
He wili do it ably. Your role is that of officiating clergy- 
man ; and it is your responsibility to see to it that when the 
event is over, your people will know that there has been 
a wedding. If the event is staged with enough interest to 
demand a rehearsal, be sure to safeguard these prepara- 
iory exercises against too much persiflage. I do not mean 
that you are to be a gloomy old owl, or that your attitude 
is to be that of the Prince of Denmark pacing the battle- 
ments at Elsinore; but it is your task to see that the 
element of travesty and mockery is reduced to a minimum. 
This is a very real problem, you will discover. Always 
there is at least one self-admitted cut-up in the party, who 
wants to show that the stage lost a very valuable comedian 
when he decided to keep books at the pie-foundry. On 
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rare occasions, this brother must be taken gently between 
tle thumb and forefinger of the minister’s right hand, and 
led, by the lobe of the left ear, to some quiet retreat and 
told that he is an ass. Though the information may make 
him no less so, it often does have a temporary quieting 
effect. 

This will be the place to talk some more about rehearsals. 
One cannot hope to describe every possible event of the 
sort; but a typical case, or two, might be cited to advan- 
tage. There is, for example, the impending marriage of 
Edith, the only child, who, her father declares, by jingo, 
is going to have a wedding that’ll knock ’em cold! It will 
be a home wedding; but there are to be a hundred and 
fifty guests; lots of out-of-town people; a hired caterer, 
a hired decorator, a hired orchestra, a hired director of 
pageantry ; and all the rest of the trimmings—regardless of 
cost. At the last minute, however, Aunt Effe will arrive 
from New Orleans and the hired director of ceremonies 
will have a four-dimensional problem on her hands; for 
Aunt Effie will take a few tucks in the procession, object 
to the height of the floral altar, and protest against hav- 
ing the maid of honor start, from the head of the stairs, 
when the orchestra plays “Tum, tee-tee-tum”—deeming 
it much better to wait until the passage “Tee tum-tee-aye- 
tum.tee-tee”—which just brings everything out right, at 
the altar. 


THE REHEARSAL 


After this debate has successively passed through the 
various stages of excessive politeness, oh-but-my-dear-ing, 
dignified hauteur, dangerously suppressed exasperation, 
frank exchange of personal insults, and is approaching the 
point of physical combat, Edith’s hysterical mother will 
beam brightly with an inspiration! Nothing less than that! 
She wonders why nobody had thought of it before! They 
will put it up to you to decide betwixt the technique of 
Aunt Effie and Mrs. Etta Quette. Frequently, in pursuit 
of your vocation, will you be elected the official goat, by 
acclamation, on occasions apparently demanding your ac- 
ceptance of the distinction; but here, if I were you, I 
should gracefully decline the office. At such a moment, 
you might be able to recall that you must have a few 
moments alone with the principals, to teach them what 
they should know about the ritual. It is unwise, I think, 
to attempt any of the wedding service, at rehearsals, except 
the “business” connected with the ring ceremony. You 
will find the young people quite apprehensive about the 
ring. They are going to fumble it, with their gloves, and 
drop it. You may relieve all their anxiety on this score. 
The best man carries the ring in his pocket. Or, if it 

carried by a ring-bearer, the child offers the best man 
the ring. He takes it in his fingers, at all events, whether 
from his pocket, or the satin pillow, or rose, borne by the 
hild. He places it in the bridegroom’s open palm. The 
bride takes it from the bridegroom’s palm, with her fingers , 
and places it in the minister’s palm, or upon his book. 
Now the bridegroom takes up the ring in his fingers, and 
places it upon his bride’s hand. In this manner—trans- 
ferring the ring from fingers to palm, palm to fingers, 
fingers to palm, etc., the fear of a blunder is dispelled. 
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Let us say that the home wedding is to be conducted 
without quite so much fuss as the last one. You will be 
asked to furnish advice concerning the order of events. 
You should be prepared to do so. 
bride and her father—if she has one—are upstairs. So 


It is very simple. The 


are all her attendants, few or many. The bridegroom and 
the best man are out in the butler’s pantry, or chucked 
away somewhere else, downstairs. When it comes to the 
actual wedding, you will be there with these men— 
wherever they are. 
to be there. You will proceed to make suggestions, de- 


At the rehearsal, you only pretend 


ferring to their wishes, however, if you should find them 
in disagreement with any detail. Ribbons will be stretched, 
probably by the ushers, a few minutes befere the cere- 
mony, indicating the line of march to the improvised 
altar. Whatever manner of music is used, the conven- 
tional wedding march will no more than conclude its 
opening measures than the minister starts toward the 
altar, followed, at a distance of ten to fifteen feet, by the 
best man and the bridegroom, the latter walking on the 
left. 


“BE GENTLE WITH PAPA” 


When the men start toward the altar, the signal is 
given to the people upstairs to come. The best man and 
the bridegroom will have arrived at the altar, and are 
waiting, before any of the bridal party appears. These 
gentlemen are, at best, only lay figures; and should have 
their performance all out of. the way before the really 
important personages show up. Equally spaced in the 
line of march are the various members of the bridal train. 
In this particular party, we will say that the first to 
appear is Flossie, our little niece, six years old, bearing 
the ring. Next comes sister Maud, as maid of honor, and 
finally, side by side, come the bride and papa. Papa will 
have been dragged into this affair by brute strength. It 
isn’t a bad idea to have a few minutes with him, in the 
library, after the rehearsal, reciting to him the valiant 
deeds of his friends, Messrs. Smith, Jones and Robinson, 
who, under compulsion to do this same thing, against 
their several wills and accords, distinguished themselves 
with great credit. If papa doesn’t buck up after being 
thus challenged, try reconciling him to it with the solemn 
reminder that it is our common lot. Don’t neglect the 
old chap, utterly, or be mindful of his misery; for his is 
a difficult role to play. He ages under it, markedly. He 
fairly totters under the weight of the years which his part 
in the affair imputes to him. Moreover, he has a dan- 
gerous piece to say, in the ritual, inasmuch as it consists 
of only two words, which doesn’t give him a sporting 
chance, in case of error. To stumble on a single syllable 
means that he got half of his part wrong. Be gentle 
with papa. 


“MAKE IT SHORT” 


Whatever you do, or leave undone, at a wedding, do 
not hurry. Do not begin your service until you are sure 
the figures are all properly in the picture about the altar. 
Take your time in reading the service. Probably no 
wedding was ever yet conducted, to which the participants 
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had looked forward with any degree of planning, in which 
the minister was not previously charged to make the 
service “just as brief and simple as possible.” You will 
be instructed, occasionally, that ‘“‘we do not want any lines 
to say, in the ceremony.” You are entirely justified in 
telling them candidly that if they think you don’t know 
how to perform a wedding ceremony, they are at liberty 
to shop around and see if they can’t do better. I never 
let anybody dictate to me how I am to perform a service 
which falls distinctly in the jurisdiction of my profession. 
It is probably well enough meant; but constitutes an im- 
pertinence no less impudent than if the patient were to 
give his surgeon orders concerning the amount of time 
he might spend in the excision of his liver. If any callow 
youth of twenty-three comes to you with counsel about 
his wedding service—instructing you how to perform 
it—see to it that he learns something new and interesting 
about the professional pride which attends our office. 


THE EPISCOPAL SERVICE 


Now that we happen to be thinking about the wedding 
ritual, you will probably decide, after you have experi- 
mented with some of the other forms, to settle down to 
the Episcopal service, with slight modifications, as the 
finest and fittest of the lot. It is dignified, impressive, 
not too long, not too short; carries conviction: and has 
the advantage of being an historic document. You may 
wish to make slight alterations. It may be that the 
reference to the marriage of Adam and Eve occurs to 
you as pointing no moral, and deserving of no mention. 
Prudence suggests to me that in view of the public 
spanking I recently received in the correspondents’ de- 
partment of this magazine, as a penalty for some earlier 
remarks about Adam, it were better if I kept out of the 
Garden of Eden, at this juncture. But I shall challenge 
the editorial blue-pencil far enough to observe that if, 
as my colleague from Pennsylvania insists, I must accept 
the Adam story as it stands, or deny the whole Bible, it 
would please me to know which one of the Adam stories 
he has in mind as being the more authentic—the narra- 
tive in the first chapter of Genesis, which states that 
Adam’s creation followed that of the other natural works, 
or the story in the second chapter which states that Adam 
was made first, and the other things afterward. If that 
matter can be straightened out, I shall not inquire about 
Cain’s wedding, in the Land of Nod, or the city that he 
built there, presumably with the assistance of the Nodians. 

You may wish to leave out the allusion to Isaac and 
Rebecca, in the final prayer of the service, on the ground 
that it adds nothing to the petition, and is an irrelevancy 
more honored by the breach than the observance. On no 
account should one omit the ring service, exactly as it 
stands in the book. (Once I was marrying a man to a 
woman who had the money, and he insisted on saying: 
“With all thy worldly goods I thee endow,” and seeing 
he had hewed pretty close to the line, I let it stand 
at that.) 

A good story is told of a young medical student who, 
in venturing upon matrimony, had nothing to bring but a 
very bright future. A few of his student friends were 
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in to honor the event; and when he recited the line, 
“With all my worldly goods I thee endow,” one of these 
rascals whispered to his mate, “There goes his bicycle!” 

In my opinion, it is a mistake to ask the bride to 
promise to obey her husband. This injunction is one of 
the vestigial remains of an age wherein the woman was 
a mere chattel. Practically considered, she isn’t going to 
obey him; as you and he and she are well aware: so why 
should you contribute to her delinquency by asking her 
to perjure herself at that solemn moment? 

In the “plighting of the troth,” do not say to the bride- 
groom, “I, with your name”; for he may, indeed, repeat 
exactly what you have said, instead of his name. Say, 
rather, “I, John, take thee, Mary,” etc. Always use the 
Christian names. Don’t ask the fellow to say, “I, John 
Alexander Simpson”—for that makes him too conscious 
of himself. Chances are he has been trying to live dewn 
the Alexander part of it. 

Avoid all these nice little “folksy” ceremonies, which 
begin with some sticky stuff about the cute little nest 
these birdies are going out to build on some neighboring 
bough—-silly little exhortations wallowing in pure senti- 
mentality. You will find that all these home-brewed ritu- 
als lack a great deal of the dignity and power of the 
service to which I have referred. And if you are bent 
upon using something of home manufacture, try to make 
it as impressive as possible. Of course, even the Episco- 
pal service can be read in a tone that belies its words; 
but I think it the most nearly fool-proof of all the cere- 
monies by which this rite may be celebrated. 

When the service is ended, the bride has to be kissed 
by her husband. You will confer a favor upon these 
young people by telling them their cue for this business. 
It not infrequently happens that when the minister comes 
to a full pause, after having pronounced them husband 
and wife, the kissing episode arrives on the scene some- 
what in advance of its necessity. Myself when young did 
occasionally have to pry them apart in order to finish the 
service. It makes a disconcerting moment; and inspires 
some silly people, in the audience, to an unseemly levity. 


THE CHURCH WEDDING 


The church wedding is somewhat difficult to detail 
upon—so largely is the event governed by the type of 
architecture and the general accommodations. In the main, 
the same order is observed, in the procession, as has been 
described of the home wedding. Make sure that your 
party is protected from the impudence of the curious 
crowd that gathers outside. It will be remembered pleas- 
antly if your people are informed there will be no fee for 
heat, light, janitor’s service, etc., assuming that they are— 
some of them—members of your congregation. Surely 
tle church can be magnanimous enough to go to this 
small expense gratuitously, on behalf of its own members. 

By tradition, the minister’s wife gets the fee. It is not 
considered good form for the parson to say, after a wed- 
ding, “Well, my dear, how much will you have?”—hoping 
that she underrates the generosity of the bridegroom. I 
think the minister who refuses a wedding fee makes a 
inistake. The fellow expects to pay, if he is decent; and 
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feels that he has an undischarged debt on his hands if he 
is refused the opportunity. Indeed; you may go farther 
than that, and insist upon payment, if he is mean enough 
to attempt an evasion of it. He knows that it is the cus- 


tomary thing to do. It will be good discipline to see to 
it that he behaves like a gentleman. In twenty years, I 
have handed back just one wedding fee. The boy followed 
me to the gate, and said, “Do you happen to have any 
change about you?” I replied, “Did you want some of 
this back?” I had not noticed the denomination of the 
bill he had given me. “If you please,” he answered, in 
some confusion, “it was ten dollars; and it is all I have. 
I thought I would give you about three.” Having been 
married once myself, I figured that the whole ten dollars 
would not be too much with which to start on a honey- 
moon; so I gave it all back. But, ordinarily, the bride- 
groom will feel better over the transaction if he pays. 
Once, not long ago, the young fellow sought private audi- 
ence with me, after the ceremony, at the parsonage, and 


The Church and 


N ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. Yellow 

Jack no longer ravages our Southern ports. The plagues 

are tropical items in history. Thirty years ago typhoid 
was one of the most prevalent and deadly of diseases, today 
a typhoid epidemic is a disgrace to the city that suffers it— 
a sign of a lack of civic virtue. Science has not yet discovered 
the nature of cancer, but it has found some of its causes; as 
a result, prophylactic measures will greatly reduce death from 
it in the next generation. 

Once we thought the house fly a scavenger; today well-in- 
formed people shrink from him as from filth, and some day he 
will be as rare as the dinosauer. Demonology as the cause 
of suffering ended with Pasteur; the beginning of the end 
of disease lies in the art of preventive medicine. Already we 
are living longer, suffering less and dying with less excuse— 
digging our graves with our teeth. 

From time immemorial it has been the business of the minis- 
try to visit the sick, and comfort the sorrowing. “How is the 
Smith’s baby?” said the pastor to the doctor. “Going to die,” 
said the physician, “and then you will say to them, ‘the Lord 
gave and the Lord taketh away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord’; and the good Lord has nothing to do with it—it is dirt 
and ignorance.” “Not I,” said the parson, “you should come 
to church, doctor, and hear me preach on the grace and duty of 
cheating you and the undertaker out of your jobs.” That 
preacher had discovered in the Great Physician something more 
than a miracle worker of nineteen centuries ago; and he had 
found the common sense of beating suffering and making less 
need of comfort by illustrating his sermons on life and its 
sacredness, with lessons from the science of preventive medi- 
ine. 

The cheer of sympathy and the consolation of religion will 
remain one of the finest of ministries so long as there is suf- 
fering and death. But the public-spirited physician is out to 
lefeat his own business of administering curatives by reducing 
disease. The preacher is a propagandist for truth and a public 
promoter of the common weal. Common sense in 


makes him a savior of life as well as of souls. 
*’> * * 


religion 


Moral Prophylaxis 
There are in every community institutions and influences that 
undo in the lives of youth the things that home, church and 
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whispered that he would mail me a check, in a day or two. 
I had not conceived a violent affection for the chap. He 
looked the cad, all over. So I replied—pointing to the 
stub on the license which was to be returned to the county 
clerk—“You see that form which must be returned to the 
court house before your marriage is recorded?” He 
nodded. “I shall mail that to the county clerk,” I replied, 
“when I have received your check.” Whereupon he said 
he “guessed he might as well pay it now”—though I sus- 
pected that the word “now” was redundant. 

Keep track of your wedded couples. They will be glad 
to be on the mailing-list of the church. When they are 
settled, call on them. You may properly feel that you 
have some claim there; and they will appreciate your 
attention. Remember them on Christmas with whatever 
general greeting you happen to be issuing. On the first 
anniversary of their wedding, drop them a line. Your 
little courtesies may have more to do, than you realize, 
with their remembrance of the solemnity of their vows. 


Social Prophylaxis 


school seek to do for them. Character-building is the chief busi- 
ness of home, school and church, and these influences not only 
make that work more difficult, but all too often defeat it alto- 
gether by appealing to imagination and over-feeding the avid, 
budding instincts of adolescence. 

When a people do not build dykes and dams to prevent the 
floods that perennially destroy their homes and crops, we call 
theirs a backward civilization. Each man cares for his own 
little field and fails to join with his neighbors to prevent flood 
and insect enemies; as a result of failure to act in, a common 
defense all go down in a common calamity. Fellowship in suf- 
fering is a cruel nemesis, forced upon them because of failure 
to practice fellowship in prevention. 

In some such way the churches have failed when commercial- 
ized amusements are allowed to defeat them in their great task 
of building character in the youth of the community. While 
our godly fathers were saving individuals from drink through 
persuading them to sign the total abstinence pledge the per 
capita consumption of alcohol grew; then the churches united 
and put the saloon out of business. By destroying the source of 
alcoholism they save millions from the temptation, and a genera- 
tion is growing up that will never know John Barleycorn ex- 
cept in history, just as they know slavery and witchcraft. 

There is no noxious moral influence in the community that is 
promoted or commercialized that cannot be defeated by a 
united, common sense movement of the churches. And the folly 
of not acting together, all for the work of each, marks a lack 
of moral progressiveness in a class with the folly of the Chinese 
farmer. A united effort, led by wisdom and a thorough under- 
standing, can make the movie as clean as the newspaper and 
the novel. That does not mean they will be works of moral 
perfection but it does mean they will be acceptable to home 
and church and school and good instruction in moral discrim- 
ination. 

** 

Social Prophylaxis 

No social consideration can be divorced from the moral. All 
ethics is social—it is the science of social relationships. But 
the term social is used conveniently to cover those more com- 
plex relationships that are not commonly considered in thinking 
of morals, i. e., of personal morals. It is involved in the differ- 
entiation between preaching personal salvation and the Kingdom 
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of God. In fact no such differentiation can be made; in custom 
it is made to mark degrees of moral activity, reaching from the 
smaller personal contacts out to the larger civic responsibilities. 

If the city is governed corruptly there is small chance for good 
citizenship on the part of the average citizen. The moral health 
of his children are jeopardized by municipal graft and laxness 
as they would be by lax administraton of city sanitation or 
family hygiene. If business is on a dog-eat-dog basis there is 
small chance to cultivate honesty, truthfulness and probity in 
the lives of any of those who live by it. If capital and labor 
are on a war basis the essential conditions for both the largest 
production and for the destruction of class consciousness is de- 
stroyed. The abstract preaching of good citizenship, social 
obligation and brotherhood does not get far until such concrete 
moral obliquities are overthrown. It is somewhat like fighting 
the air to preach abstractly only when the source of the evil 
is concrete and profitable and is unchallenged in the practical 
application of conscience. 


Economic Prophylaxis 

Since the beginning of the Christian era charity has been one 
of the finest of virtues. The history of the administration of 
charity could be used as a story to mark off contrasts between 
a Christian and a non-Christian civilization. Now we are com- 
ing to see that wide-spread poverty is a sign of a lack of Chris- 
tianity in our economic life. This does not minimize the virtues 
of relief but it does enforce the principles of prevention. 

The coming of science and democracy made the modern na- 
tions very rich. Science taught how to utilize material resources 
and democracy freed the individual to the use of initiative and 
enterprise. But the strong and the fortunate have gathered 
unduly of this wealth and as the industrial system grows more 
complex, increasing numbers are caught in its wheels; by its 
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very complexity it begins to deny to the many that initiative 
and freedom of enterprise which made industrial progress pos- 
sible. In America, open opportunities and the undeveloped re- 
sources of nature have prevented the poor from becoming poorer 
as the rich grew richer. But in an older industrial country like 
England it is quite possible that the proportion of the popula- 
tion who have fallen behind in the progressive use of living 
standards has increased. They are actually better off than their 
ancestors of primitive industrial conditions, but they are rela- 
tively farther behind on the average of bettered conditions. 

There is entirely too much poverty for a land so vastly rich 
as ours, and the wide contrasts between luxury and penury illy 
befits a democratic civilization. Back of want is the fear of 
want and back of poverty is a wide stratum of population on de- 
ficit income. In this stratum lies the field of economc prophy- 
laxis. To more equitably divide the profits that accrue to capi- 
tal and labor, to stimulate the incentives to production, to in- 
crease ownership by the toiling masses and to charge the human 
breakage and loss up to the cost of production are among the 
major means proposed for the prevention of poverty. 

The task is not merely economic. It is pre-eminently an ethical 
task because it is a quest of the larger human good. To give 
men money does not make them virtuous, but to give them a 
chance at ownership, leisure and some share in the management 
of their work gives them a chance at culture, ideas, independ- 
ence and a cultivation of the arts of the civilized man, and it 
means a more abundant life. 

The church administered charity and then led society into or- 
ganized methods of administering relief. It must now take the 
next step and inculcate the equities of living and working to- 
gether. Then all who labor may so share in the goods produced 
as to vastly decrease want and the fear of want. 

Atva W. TAYLor. 


British Table Talk 


London, Feb. 13, 1923. 
HOSE who are seeking to understand France are com- 
pelled to admit the strong plea for security which it puts 
forward to the world. This is the one commond ground 
on which the policies of the two nations may meet. No Eng- 
lishman can deny to France the justice of its attempts to win 
security. Three times within a century it was invaded by a hos- 
tile army. We in this country know nothing of such an ex- 
perience; if we did, we too should be saying, “Never again!” 
So far, so good. But are we ready to provide some positive 
and constructive policy? “Yes,” we answer, “the league!” Then 
the Frenchman replies with a shrug of his eloquent shoulders; 
“The league! When it becomes more than an idealist dream, 
we may trust it, but in this hard world we need a more secure 
provision.” In a very able article, published in the Daily News, 
Pertinax, the distinguished journalist, discusses French policy 
and deals with the league in these words: “For the time be- 
ing, and till a happy change occurs, the league (to use an ex- 
pression I have heard from the lips of someone very near to 
Viscount Grey) can only be compared to a ‘dustbin.’ which offi- 
cial diplomacy is wont to use very readily every time it wants 
to remove something it finds in the way whenever its periodical 
spring cleaning is in progress. Our national interests cannot 
be thrown into the ‘dustbin.’ ” 
To meet this criticism it is necessary to take special steps 


through the league for the security of France. If needs be, it 
would be wise even to modify clause 10 in order to remove the 
doubts of France. A nation of forty millions, with its popula- 
tion, stationary if not receding, has on its frontiers a virile na- 
tion of seventy millions, steadily growing. It may be pardoned 
for demanding security; all of us admit that; but many of us 





fear that its present quest for security will almost certainly 
defeat itself. 


The Late Rev. R. J. Wells 

More than once I have had to report the sudden passing of 
leading Ccngregationalists. McClure, Viner, Gray, and now 
Wells, the secretary of the Congregational Union, have all 
passed swiftly out of the scene. Mr. Wells on the day before 
his death remarked that he had never felt better in his life, but 
he had had heart-trouble during a visit to the West Indies, and 
there must have been a weakness unknown to him. About 
eighteen years ago he was elected to the arduous office of secre- 
tary. Before that time he had won an honorable name as a 
pastor in Hampshire; before that it must not be forgotten that 
at Mill Hill and afterwards he was a great footballer under the 
Rugby code. It was a surprise to many when he was chosen 
secretary, but the fact that for eighteen very busy and critical 
years he held his post showed how many gifts he had to bring 
to his office. He took little part on the platform; he rather 
despised publicity; he was content to do his work behind the 
scenes with no desire for the limelight. But in all his dealings 
with his colleagues and his many committees he showed himself 
a man of fine spirit with an unfailing courtesy, and an entire 
absence of any resentment against criticism. The public presen- 
tations of great concerns he was content to leave to his friend 
and colleague, Dr. J. D. Jones, and this leader of our churches 
will be the first to acknowledge how much he himself owed to 
Wells for his loyal and able service. It is no easy task to be 
an official of a democratic society; and the Congregational 
churches will soon be seeking for another to take the place of 
their late secretary. But before they look forward they will 
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spare a word of gratitude and affection for a true and faithful 
secretary. Democratic societies may be critical but they are not 


ungrateful. 


Mr. Philip Snowden, 

the Workers, and Beer 

There is no one who has earned more clearly the right to 
speak candid words to the members of the Labor party than 
Mr. Snowden. He has never hesitated to speak to the other 
parties on behalf of the workers; 
behalf. 


now he speaks to them on 


their “The working classes are 


own their own worst 
enemies. If they used their powers and opportunities to the 
best advantage, no other power could avail against them. Drink- 


ing, on the other hand, is the greatest asset the capitalist class 
has in maintaining its position of labor. I 
notice that a considerable number of Labor members gave elec- 
shil- 


lings a barrel on the beer duty, without any reservation as to 


domination over 


tion pledges to the clubs to support a reduction of thirty 
the previous claim of the working man's wife to reduction of 
the taxes on her purchases at the grocer’s. No traders have so 
shamelessly robbed the public during the last few vears as the 
brewers. And to see workingmen’s organizations now acting as 
the tools of the liquor trade, and helping the brewers to get a 


reduction of the beer duty that they may enhance their profits 


still more, is a sight to make the angels weep.” 
i 
The Industrial 
Christian Fellowship 
The 


Fellowship last week is evidence 


very enthusiastic meeting of the Industrial Christian 
of a widespread concern for 

an industrial order more worthy of our Christian faith. Bishops 
re present, and leaders of industry, but as always the audience 
ippears to have been more significant than the platform. In 
the journals which for bolshevism, it is 
Lenin and Trotsky. 
resorting to the wild hypothesis that bishops of the Anglican 
communion have been beguiled by the arts of Moscow, it might 
be well to enquire whether there is not enough in our modern 
lustrial order to give all of us a bad conscience and to set us 
enquiring for a remedy. Two extracts from the report of the 
meeting will show a little of its drift. “The Bishop of Hereford 
said that a few years ago he received an anonymous communica- 
tion headed ‘Points for Bishops.’ One was, ‘Don’t meddle 
social Another was, ‘Don’t interfere with the 
festament.’ He found it rather hard to reconcile the two. 


est of the workmen must come before the interest of 


have a scent 


that this movement is prompted by 


asserted 
Before 


with 
New 
The 
livi- 
nds. Sir Lynden Macassey said that not long ago workers 
garded Christianity on the part of employers with suspicion. 
was considered by workers as a poor substitute for high 
ges. At the time there was some ground for suspicion; and 
y a few weeks ago he saw advertised in a paper read by 
many church-people, ‘Low wages, but a Christian home.’ He 
uld sometimes sympathize with the suspicion of the 
but a new conception was arising—that Christian 
industry were really good business.” 


existence.’ 


inter 





workers, 


principles in 


* * > 

The Free Churches 

and the Cinema 

A. strong committee of free churchmen under the leadership 
of Rev. Thomas Nightingale recommends a much wider use of 
the cinema, and plans are being made for the provision of 
films, suitable for work in the villages 
who are busy upon the foreign missionary side have been at 
work for a long time upon this means of propaganda; and al- 
ready we have made free use of the cinema. In fellowship with 
other societies, the London Missionary Society has used the 
moving pictures in all great centers and slowly but surely we 
are getting the right kind of films. Some of them are done for 
us by the trade which sees in them material able to interest 
people for its own sake. Others have been prepared by experts 


and elsewhere. We 
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for the societies themselves. The cinema will be a useful ally; 
but I still think the chief gate into Mansoul will be 
In this connection it is good news that from every 
comes tidings of great assemblies, gathered to heat 
as Gipsy Smith and Lionel Fletcher. 


Ear-gate. 
side there 
such men 
There is no instrument 
more telling than the human voice. 

* * * 


And So Forth 
The 
vf office. 


Archbishop of Canterbury has completed twenty 


years 
It has fallen to him to be the chief counsellor of his 
church in days of crisis, and there is but one opinion among 


those who know his work best. He will live as a remarkably 


sagacious and quietly daring archbishop; and no one could 
imagine a bishop with less of the prelate about him 

Mr. Wilfred Blunt, the poet, nationalist, breeder of Arab 
horses and devoted to many other interests, is as eccentric in 


his will as in his lifetime. Among his bequests are gifts for a 


modern mosque, for a Roman Catholic community, and for a 
Quaker burial ground. For himself he desired to be buried 
without religious rites . . . D. Rendel Harris and Mr. H. G. 


Wood have been to St. Catherine's convent on 
search of manuscripts. 


Mount Sinai in 


Permission to photograph was given by 


the convent authorities only after a telegram had been brought 


by a messenger across the desert from the Archbishop of Cairo 
saying “Everything committed to my Rendel Harris.” 


One day they were told that the library was to be shut, for the 
convent community wished to 


friend 


celebrate the memory of certain 
dignitaries. These, it was learned, were St 
Kaiser Wilhelm, and Rendel Harris! The 


seventy-first birthday. 


Chrysostom, the ex- 


occasion was the latter’s 


Two Words on Courage 
Here are two passages quoted in an admirable volume of out- 
Catherine Albright. The 
first is from John Buchan’s Mr. Standfast 

“But the big courage is the cold-blooded kind, the 


line stories, “Paul the Pioneer,” by M. 


kind 
never lets go even when you're fecling empty and your 
blood’s thin, and there’s no kind of fun or profit to be had, and 
the trouble’s not 


that 
inside, 
lasts for months 


over in an hour or two but 


and years. One of the men here was speaking about that kind 
and he called it ‘Fortitude.’ 
thing a man can have—just to go on enduring when there's no 
Billy had it when he trekked solitary 
from Garimgoe to the Limpopo with fever and a broken arm, 
just to 
them. 


I reckon fortitude is the biggest 
guts or heart left in you. 


show the Portugooses that he wouldn't be downed by 
But the head man at the job was the Apostle Paul.” 
The second is from William Dewsbury, Quaker (1621-1688) 
“I never once played the coward, but joyfully entered prisons as 
palaces, telling mine enemies to hold me there as long as they 
could, and in the prison-house I sung praises to my God, and 
esteemed the bolts and locks put upon me as jewels, and in 
the name of the eternal God I always got the victory, for they 
could keep me no longer than the determined time of God.” 


Epwarp SHILLITO. 





Contributors to This Issue 


Lioyp C. Dovctas, minister First Congregational Church, 
| Akron, O., author “Wanted—A Congregation.” Dr 


Douglas’ present article is one of a series on the 


preacher’s everyday job. 
Congregational Church, 


Artuur B. Patten, minister 


Torrington, Conn. His present article is the continua- 
tion of a group of articles in which the author is mak- 
ing an interpretation of mysticism in terms of modern 


thought about God. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Evolutionist May be President 
But Not Schoolteacher 


Eprror Tue CHristiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: Mr. W. J. Bryan appears to be conducting a campaign 
against those who would destroy the faith once for all delivered 
to our grandfathers, and is especially severe on the teaching 
profession. If I understand his position, all evolutionists should 
be promptly ejected from institutions supported by public funds. 
For such a position no “son of an ape” should be selected. Only 
sons of Adam need apply. The same rule should apply to other 
schools. 

It seems to me that Mr. Bryan’s conduct on a certain important 
occasion needs some explanation, in view of his recent utterances. 
At the Baltimore convention Mr. Bryan had to choose between 
two candidates for the presidency, Mr. Champ Clark and Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson. The latter belonged to the class which Mr. 
Bryan denounces with such severity. He was an evolutionist, 
and had been the president of a prominent university. 

According to the present teaching of Mr. Bryan, he was unfit 
for the position he had occupied. Mr. Clark was, it is to be 
presumed, a son of Adam. I fear Bethany College would be 
offended should I suppose him to have been the “son of an ape.” 
I have no ground for suspecting such a thing. 

We know the choice of Mr. Bryan. The evolutionist was 
nominated and elected, and Mr. Bryan became secretary of state. 
His approval could not have been manifested more plainly. In 
Mr. Bryan’s opinion, it is quite the proper thing to elect a “son 
of an ape” to the presidency of the United States. 

Since an evolutionist is unfit for the teaching profession, and 
fit for the presidency, Mr. Bryan should indicate what other 
offices, if any, an evolutionist may properly be called to fill. May 
we, witheut censure, elect him to the governorship, or the legis- 
Is he fit for a judicial position? If this should fall 
under the eyes of the distinguished statesman, I hope he will 
ndicate to the faithful just where the line is to be drawn. 

W. J. Burner. 


lature? 


Professor of Spanish, 
University of Missouri. 


Northern and Southern Presbyterians 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY : 

SIR: In the issue of your paper dated February 8, 1923, page 
183, was the following news item: “Northern Presbyterians Spend 
More than Southern. The Northern and Southern Presbyteriaa 
assemblies operate upon a plan whereby the assembly pays the 
expenses of the commissioners. The 1921 southern assembly cost 
$21,874, while the northern assembly of same year spent $179,533 
for the traveling expenses and entertainment of its commissioners. 
The expense of the general assembly is met by a poll tax on the 
entire membership of the denomination.” Knowing your sincere 
desire for accuracy, permit me to make comment thereupon. 

1. There is no “Northern Presbyterian Assembly.” The Assem- 
bly to which you, of course, refer is that of “The Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America,” which in every possible 
sense is a truly national body having synods, presbyteries and 
congregations in every part of our country. The use of the word 
“Northern” in connection with our denomination is a relic of 
t distant past and should on every possible account be dis- 
couraged. 

2. The news item quoted above states that our assembly spent 
$179,533 for traveling expenses and entertainment of its com- 
missioners. This is the sum which the treasurer of the General 
\ssembly disbursed during the year ending March 31, 1922 for 
all purposes. This sum includes not only the expenses of the 
meeting of the assembly of 1921, but also all other expenditures 


connected with the General Assembly throughout the year. It 
includes for example the salaries and office expenses connected 
with the office of the General Assembly, the expenses of all Gen- 
eral Assembly commissions and committees, the expenses of the 
department of publicity, the cost of printing, binding and mailing 
the minutes of the General Assembly and the reports of the 
boards. It also includes generous gifts to a number of inter- 
denominational agencies as ordered by vote of the assembly, 
The amount actually expended for the traveling expenses and 
entertainment of the commissioners was $86,626.02. 

3. In making a comparison between the expenses of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
and the expenses of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
to which you make reference as the “Southern Presbyterian 
Assembly,” two facts should be kept in mind. First, the South- 


- ern assembly is much smaller in membership. Second, the com- 


missioners in attendance have far less distances to come to the 
place of meeting. 

4. You further state that the expenses of the General Assem- 
bly were met by a poll tax on the entire membership of the de- 
nomination. This statement is likely to create a misapprehension. 
The General Assembly has no authority to impose a tax for any 
purpose. The necessary expenses of the assembly as authorized 
by vote of the assembly are distributed among the Presbyteries 
on a per capita basis according to communicant membership. 
The returns made by the presbyteries are entirely voluntary. The 
fact that practically all of our more than three hundred pres- 
byteries contribute loyally and in full is a great tribute to the 
unity of feeling prevalent in our church. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Lewis S. Munce, Stated Clerk. 


Germany and France 


Eviror THe Cristian CENTURY : 

SIR: May I be allowed a few words in defense of “those edi- 
torial tears” over the invasion of the Ruhr, which our Bridge- 
port friend urges you to dry? The other night we had the rare 
pleasure of listening to England’s great preacher, Maude Royden, 
speak here on the subject, “Can We Set the World in Order?” At 
the close of the address an open forum was held, in the course 
of which a questioner asked her if she thought the Versailles 
treaty should be revised or scrapped, to which she replied that 
she felt it should be scrapped completely as a monstrous instru- 
ment. Earlier in the evening she had said that diplomas were 
liars, and quoted the testimony of a friend who was retiring 
from the British diplomatic service to that very effect. 

Evidently Miss Royden must be well acquainted with that 
distinguished contribution to after-war literature, Keynes’ “The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace,” in which that brilliant 
Englishman told the world immediately after the peace confer- 
ence that the Versailles treaty was an economic monstrosity. In 
this view many of his most enlightened fellow countrymen sup- 
port him, but we fear that all too few Americans realize how 
true was his prophesy. 

If the Versailles treaty can be defended as a righteous in- 
strument, then perhaps Mr. Peterson may be justified in criti- 
cising your editorial pronouncements anent France and the Ruhr. 
But even if the worst that is said about Germany in the war 
is true, we wonder if two wrongs make a right. 

Within the year I have read two books I should like to rec- 
ommend to your criticism, for I must say that after reading 
them I am not so sure our traditional American views about 
the war were entirely right. I refer to John Kenneth Turner's 
“Shall It Be Again?” and Albert Nock’s “The Myth of a Guilty 
Nation,” both published by B. W. Huebsch Co. of New York. 
I have often wished since reading them that The Christian Cen- 
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tury would invite one of its staff, let us say, Prof. Alva W. 
Taylor, to review and appraise these two books for the benefit 
of us who really long to get at the truth of the war’s begin- 
nings and who hope for war's eradication. With continued best 
wishes for the greatest religious paper I know, I am 

Chicago. H .S. Becurocr. 


France Affronts America 


Enitor Tue Caristran Century: 

SIR: If this country went to war every time we were slapped 
in the face, the United States would have to go to war with 
France now, because she has slapped us on both cheeks. She 
slapped us on one cheek when her army was sent into Germany, 
because she knew this country did not approve of such action 
after we had sacrificed 100,000 lives for the peace and safety of 
the world which she was violating. She slapped us on the other 
cheek recently when she made a war loan to Poland, while she 
refuses to pay even the interest on her debt to the United States, 
although able to maintain a great army. 

At Versailles France demanded the complete disarmament of 
Germany on the plea (which sounded plausible then) that she 
was “afraid of Germany.” Accordingly Germany was stripped 
of her army and navy and everything of a military nature which 
she possessed at the end of the war. Later, at the Washington 
conference in this country, when it was suggested that all nations 
join in reducing armaments. Poincaire, speaking on behalf of 
France, refused to make any reduction under the pretense (which 
was then ridiculous) that France was “afraid of Germany,” well 
knowing that Germany had been completely disarmed. It now 
appears that France has increased her army and military equip- 
ment until she has the largest army in the world—larger than 
There are some who try to defend 
his conduct on the ground that France is afraid of what Germany 
may become in the future. King Herod was “afraid” that among 
the infants of Bethlehem was one who might at some future time 
be king of Israel, so he sent his soldiers to slay all the male chil- 
tren under two years of age. That act did not win him any 
rarticular glory, and he soon thereafter perished. 

If France can support a large army she can pay her debts 
It would probably be no greater hardship for her than for Eng- 
land. France owns a large and valuable territory in South Amer- 
‘a, and since her methods of debt collecting are meeting with 
approval by some of our citizens, why not give her a dose of her 
own medicine and seize enough of her ferritory to secure her 
debt to the United States, holding it until she either pays what 
she owes us, or stops interfering with world peace and safety, 
thus thwarting the very purposes and ideals for which our soldiers 
fought and died and came home crippled. 

At least, we should make some attempt to fulfill the pledge to 
the German people made before the armistice, when our president 
promised them the friendship of America if they would abolish 
autocratic government, lay down their arms and establish a de- 
mocracy, also ridding themselves of militarism, all of which they 
have done; but America has not redeemed her pledge. Perhaps 
she will, before too late. 


Chicago. Eunice D. MARTIN. 


Historic Theology and Modern Insight 


Eprtor THe Curistran CENTURY: 

SIR: Two suggestions may be derived from Bishop Manning’s 
bewildering advocacy of a mixture of the Sabellian heresy and 
the Athanasian creed. One is, that those who stand for the Nicene 
theology should acquaint themselves with it—though many of us 

msider false its premise of the separation between the divine and 
the human, and futile its attempt to bridge that imaginary gulf. 
The other suggestion is, that we remember that the age in which 
that theology was formed neglected for its sake the redemption 
of the social life of the Roman empire, and made utterly inade- 
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quate efforts for the real Christianizing of the barbarians, who 
overwhelmed it. The warning to us is obvious. 


Calhoun, Alabama. Cuartes Henry Dickinson. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


The Last Full Measure of Devotion 
W: have chosen this rich phrase of Abraham Lincoln as 


the title for this lesson today. Reverently and prayer- 

fully one should approach the “Crucifixion.” My mother 
once told me that it was the reading of this account, after she 
bad come to the years of maturity, that won her to the cause of 
Christ. The cross has a strange power. You could not have 
Christianity without the cross, for it revealed the heart of Christ, 
and by it he paid the last full measure of devotion. Suppose that 
all you had of Jesus was a beautiful life. Suppose he had 
lived to be eighty years old, and had preached in Rome and 
Athens, could there be the power in his gospel which we now 
feel? The very point is that one so sinless and who condemned 
sin so vigerously could not have escaped death. The cross shows 
the blood and iron of Jesus’ gospel. It shows that Christ is big 
enough to enter into all human suffering and meet every de- 
mand. A beautiful gospel would be something like Tagore, but 
human beings cannot live on flowers, moonshine, happy votices, 
gorgeous sunsets, and polite virtues. Life has its cruel sides, 
its horrors, sicknesses, misunderstandings, betrayal, lies, murders. 
Christ must be big enough to meet the soldier, sent out by his 
country to meet death. Donald Hankey tells of the soldier, who 
dying, as it seemed, felt underneath the “Everlasting Arms.” Any 
ef us who worked in the camps know that our fine American 
lads, in the glory of their idealism, went over-seas feeling that 
the “White Companion” was ever at their side. An aviator pre- 
sented me with a German New Testament which he picked up 
when the Germans were making their last retreat. Do you know 
that German boy had marked every passage in the book which 
spoke of suffering: Decply underscored was this story of the 
crucifixion. I have pictured, to myself, that lad out there under- 
going all the torture of those last hours of battle. I have thought 
of him as having left home against his will, not believing in war, 
of his companions being killed at his side, of the shame of de- 
feat, of the agony of facing death away from those whom he 
loved. While the great guns boomed, while the birds of death 
hovered overhead, my friend the aviator being one of them, this 
lad may have been sitting under some sheltering rock, reading 
and marking this little book, the gift of his mother, reading, 
marking and praying. I wonder if he lives now and where. 

Christ satisfies every need. We have not only a Christ for 
our happy, promising youth, but we have a Christ for the stern 
hours. The cross—what is it? Only a gilded symbol, flashing 
in the moonlight from some steeple; only a golden jewel, only 
a form upon a leather prayer-book, something to conjure by? No, 
the cross stands for hardness, bravery, suffering, blood, death— 
all of this is wrapt up in the meaning of the cross. And what 
is this light shining above and about the cross? Oh, that is 
victory, that is immortality, that signifies that death is not in 
vain. 

As we pass into the sublime years of middle and mature life 
the cross takes on new significance. Now we know disaster, suf- 
fering and death; now we have seen enough of life to get the 
balance of things; now we have seen the high lights and the 
black shadows; now we have listened not only to one instru- 
ment, but we have felt the power pf the full orchestra. We 
know spring, but we also know autumn; we know summer, but 
we also know winter, and we know too, that when winter comes, 
spring is not far behind. We know virtue and alas! we know sin 
And this we know, that a religion without a cross 1s no religion 
at all. 

Joun R. Ewers. 


*March 25, “Jesus the World's Savior.” Review Lesson. 








NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Aquaintance 


Yale Divinity Schoo] 
Reviews Its Record 


On the occasion of the hundredth an- 
niversary of Yale Divinity School a cen- 
tennial volume has been issued called 
“Education for Christian Service.” At 
the same time some statistics of the 
service rendered by the school have 
been gathered. In a hundred years, 3,600 
students have been enrolled and pastors 
from this school have served in every 
state in the union. Two hundred mis- 
sionaries have gone to the foreign field. 
Most noteworthy is the statement that 
112 graduates of the school have become 
college or university presidents and more 
than 600 have served as college profes- 
sors. 


Has Canada Become 
Materialistic? 


The charges brought by Carleton W. 
Stanley in a recent issue of Hibbert Jour- 
nal have stirred up the saints in Canada 
a great deal. He reports the pulpits 
to be conservative, railing at working- 
men and preaching prohibition when they 
ought to be in bigger business. He in- 
dicts the universities, and the press along 
with the universities, representing them 
all to be in the contro] of big money. 
This representation of conditions in the 
post-bellum days is keenly resented by 
The Canadian Congregationalist, which 
admits a “small measure of truth” in the 
article, but insists that the universities 
have higher standards than: they have 
ever had, and that they are not capital- 
:stically controlled. 


Mr. Gordon at 
Work in Chicago 


The S. D. Gordon noon-day meetings 
are already going in Chicago, and are 
meeting with a good response from the 
churchmen of the city and others. He 
speaks in the Olympic theatre each noon- 


day at 12:15. His subjects during the 
first week were “Tight Corners, Blind 
Alleys, and How to Get Out,” “Why a 


Shrewd Old Jew Quit Making Money,” 
“Temptation: an English Waterloo or a 
snch?,” “There’s Some One at Your 
de You Don’t See,’ “An Old Portrait 
of God Restored.” He will continue in 
these special meetings up to Easter un- 
der the auspices of the Chicago Church 
Federation. 


Fr 
ry 
Sj 


Churches Have a 
Sense of Humor 
who insist churches have no 
humor do so without a know- 
Many a merry prank 


Those 
sense of 
ledge of the facts. 
is played in the service of religion as 
is shown by the recent story from Bristol 
church of McConnellsville, 
©. Recently the session was called to- 
gether “a 


Presbyterian 


a judicial case.” It 
is so seldom nowadays that a church ever 
seeks to discipline a member that the an- 
nouncement caused many whisperings in 
the congregation. When the session 


to consider 


met with long faces, they were confront- 
ed by a couple who wished to give the 
church five hundred dollars worth of 
Liberty Bonds for a special cause. “The 
judicial case” terminated in a way satis- 
iactory to all concerned. 


Challenges the Critics 
of the Church 

Rev. F. W. Bostick of the Baptist 
church of LaPorte, Ind., has asked the 
critics of the church in his town to come 
right out with their criticisms. These 
will be considered forum fashion in a 
public meeting. Mr. Bostick got his idea 
from Babson’s “The Future of the 
Churches.” His challenge to the com- 


Council of Cities 


i ge Council of Cities, held by the 
Methodist church iu Gleveland, Feb. 
20-24, was a great success. Some of the 
most able and eminent speakers were 
present to present various phases of the 
subject. Prominent among the speakers 
was Rev. J. Stitt Wilson, formerly social- 
ist mayor of Berkeley, Cal. He would 
connect up the propaganda of the church 
with the social tendencies of the time. 
In this connection he said: “And doubt- 
less this revolution is but in its infancy. 
Science will proceed by leaps and bounds. 
The mighty machines of the age of 
steam will be displaced by the age of 
electric energy, universal in its sweep. 
And autocracy or plutocracy or private 
administration of such terrible power 
will be impossible, so that democracy in 
all lines will be imperative and triumph- 
ant. 

“The vast human populations in ail 
continents are caught in the sweep of 
terrific mechanical and_ social 
forces. They are packed in huge cities; 
congested in great industrial areas; 
massed without name or sign, but num- 
bered only, in the armies of industry; 
and even millions of f produce 


these 


larmers 
huge crops without profit because of the 
whole nations engulfed in the tragedies 
of economic conflict 

“These modern multitudes work with 
the exact processes of the modern ma- 
chine, and unconsciously their minds be- 
come more and more coldly scientific and 
materialistic. They unconsciously de- 
mand reason instead of superstition, and 
truth instead of mere tradition. 

“No Gospel will ever reach or ever save 
these huge armies of (industrial toilers 
that is not an answer to their physical 
need, their aspiration for social respect, 
and an answer to the matter-of-fact ex- 
actness of their mental processes. 

“Veritably millions of our citizens 
trom other lands have broken with state 
religions and medieval theologies and are 
not going to be caught with any senti- 
mental traditionalism. Nor are they 
going to be scared by any threats of pain 
here or hell hereafter. It would appear 
that we are at the point in history when 


munity has won from the local press 
favorable comment, and it is certain that 
the churches of LaPorte will be talked 
about this winter as they have not been 
in a long time. The minister has not 
been afraid to come back at some of his 
critics in a man fashion. He is quoted 
as follows in the Daily Herald of La- 
Porte: “Men hide their laziness behind 
the excuse, ‘I always was made to go 
when young, so now I quit.’ Your folks 
made you brush your teeth, wash your 
neck and wash behind the ears when you 
were young and I suppose that you quit 
that too. Men are busy profiteering, mak- 
ing money and so have no time for 
church. Church is always here and we 


a Great Meeting 


religion must come under the most ex- 
acting intelligence, and where ethical and 
spiritual purpose will be compelled to 
face the needs of men with the most 
scientific comprehension of the social and 


economic forces of our revolutionized 
age.” 
Rev. Edmund B. Shaffer, director of 


the Labor Temple of New York said: 

“What has been the attitude of the 
church to the labor movement? In Rus- 
sia hostility, on the continent hostility, in 
England a mixture and in the United 
States a spirit of hostility. 

“About fifteen years ago a change set 
in. The attitude towards labor was 
modified. The publication of Rauschen- 
busch’s books, particularly, ‘Christianity 
and the Social! Crisis’ has been of great 
service, and in the church vital questions 
were asked regarding economic matters? 
The Federal Council of the Churches oi 
Christ has also a progressive program. 
The Y. M. C. A., Interchurch World 
Movement and the Church League for 
industrial democracy has helped to 
change the attitude of the church towards 
labor. 

“In the Christian churches today are 
four main groups,—one distinctly friend- 
ly to labor, another hostile to labor, one 
indifferent, and the other a_ perplexed 
and troubled group. This is probably the 
largest. 

“The church teaches the fatherhood of 
God, the sacredness of personality, 
and that human beings are of infinite 
value. The church also teaches the 
brotherhood of man as the _ primary 
human relation with love as the uniting 
bond. This is summed up as the ideal 
of God. 

“What are the aims of labor? Higher 
wages, shorter hours, abolition of unem- 
ployment, recognition of the union and 
control of industry by those who work 
in it. This is an ultimate aim of labor. 

“What now in the light of the princi- 
ples of the church should be its attitude 
towards labor. Its attitude should be 
friendly because the aims of labor are 
in harmony with the aims of the church, 
but the church must oppose violence.” 
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can go whenever we want to, but fine 
days for auto rides are not always here. 
It takes less energy to look at a picture 
than listen to an address. We give a boy 
35 cents to go to a basketball game and 
vive him 1 cent to take to Sunday school, 
so we teach the young to cheapen the 
church. No wonder when the kids grow 
up they regard the church cheaply.” 


Religious Leaders Talk 
to Social Workers 

The social workers of Dayton, O., 
have an organization which holds a 
monthly meeting. These recently invited 
some representative religious leaders to 
discuss the attitude of religious organiza- 
tions to the problem of industry. The 
presiding officer at the meeting was the 
secretary of the Y. W. C. A., and those 
who spoke were Rabbi S. S. Mayerberg, 
Father Kuneicke, vice president of the 
University of Dayton, and Rev. Irvin E. 
Deer, secretary of the Dayton ouncil of 
Churches. 


Brooklyn Federation 
Young but Active 

City federations are multiplying in this 
ountry rapidly as one by one the larger 
cities see the need of the churches work- 
ing together. The Brooklyn Federation 
was organized in 1921. Though it has a 
short life, it has accomplished many in- 
teresting things. It is cooperating with 
the Protestant Teachers’ Association in 
an effort to organize Community Week 
Day Schools of Religion. It has set up 
cooperation with the Brooklyn Sunday 
Schoo] Union and it hopes that the whole 
problem of religious education may be 
faced by the whole church in the city. 
A house to house survey has been made 
n one section of the city. The federation 
has a ten thousand dollar budget. 


Meets Objections to the 
Ministry as a Vocation 


Harry Thomas Stock is secretary of 
the Student and Young People’s De- 
partment of the Congregational Educa- 
tion Society. In a recent communica- 
tion sent out widely, he tries to meet the 
objections young people make these days 
to accepting a religious vocation. He 
says: “The minister who speaks and 
lives the truth need have no fear. Seldom 
will his own parishioners try to change 
nis message. They may not agree with 
him, but if he speaks sincerely and with 

Christian brotherliness, they will re- 
spect him. But if they don’t? Whom 
will you serve? Is the lawyer, teacher, 
editor, politician or business man a free 
man? Is it not a hard task for these 
men to be thorough Christians? If the 
question of being a ‘free man’ is bother- 
ng you, remember that the minister is 
as free as any leader in any part of the 
vorld’s work. The ministry is diversi- 
ied. These are some of the types of 

ill-time Christian ministries: Pastor, 
director of religious education, general 
missionary, educational missionary, agri- 
ultural missionary, medical missionary, 
socal service director, Y. M. C. A., Y. 
W. C. A. secretary and pastor’s assistant. 
There are others. There are about as 
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many varieties of full-time Christian 
service open to women as to men. It 
isn’t enough to be religious and to have 
good intentions. An effective Christian 
leader must have an education which fits 
him specifically for his job.” 


Huguenot-Walloon Tercentenary 
Has Religious Significance 

Protestants of America are looking 
forward with great interest to the cele- 
bration of the three hundredth anniver- 
sary of the coming of the Walloons, 
(French and Belgian Huguenots) to 
America. This colony, the first which 
came to the Hudson River country, was 
composed almost entirely of Walloons, 
who like the Pilgrims had found asylum 
in Holland and had sailed thence under 
the flag of the Dutch West India com- 
pany seeking an opportunity to settle in 
the New World. April 24, 1924, will be 
observed in the American churches as 
the tercentenary Sunday. A pilgrimage 
will be made to the mother countries 
by many eminent Americans who trace 
their ancestry back to these sources. 


Many Varieties of 
Presbyterians Meet 

Presbyterians have many varieties of 
their faith, but so do Methodists and 
Baptists. The Presbyterians have an 
advantage in that they have gone rather 
farther than others in bringing their vari- 
ous bodies into cooperation. Recently 
the “Western Section of the Reformed 
Churches throughout the World Holding 
the Presbyterian System met at To- 
ronto. Ever since its beginning the Ameri- 
can section has been largely in the hands 
of the old-fashioned conservative element, 
so far as platform indications prove its 
spirit. The prevalent conception of its 
duty has been the preservation of what 
has been established, rather than an edg- 
ing forward that might jar the carefully 
laid foundations of the fathers. This 
year some audacious things were said, 
and yet the organizations bid fair to 
survive. Dr. W. I. Wishart of Pitts- 
burgh discussing “The Church and Pres- 
ent Progress,” in the otstanding address 
of the meeting, declared that “almost 
every individual Christian leader is now 
ready to admit that our system of com- 
peting denominations is entirely out of 
harmony with the spirit of Jesus and the 
spirit of present progress and is daily 
becoming more intolerable. Strangely 
enough when these individuals get into 
the mass meeting, when they come into 
church courts and religious parliaments, 
they hesitate and hold back and refuse 
to sanction any measures that will bring 
about the union of these great bodies that 
hold our common faith. We all magnify 
the spirit of cooperation and write singu- 
larly beautiful resolutions about the unity 
and the union of the churches, but when 
it comes to action we are not willing to 
lose our denominational identity nor to 
let our little denominational rush lights 
be swallowed up in the glory of the 
united church of Jesus Christ. A good 
deal of the failure to keep step with 
present progress,” Dr. Wishart went on 
to say, “has been due to the fact that 
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Dr. Fosdick’s 
Christianity 
AND Progress 


accepts the challenge 
to the church to-day, 
and in the author's in- 
imitable style subjects 
the existing outlook to 


a searching analysis. 
$1.50 
The Christian Century Press 
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the church has given her doctrines to 
the world in old seventeenth century 
creeds and symbols which do not express 
the real belief of men today.” ’ 


Youth Movement 
Significant in Germany 

Recently ten thousand young Germans 
in the teen age gathered at the palace 
of the war lord and shouted for peace. 
They belong to the Youth movement of 
Germany which is committed to peace. 
The Roman Catholic church has widely 
incorporated the movement into its parish 
activities, but many Protestant churches, 
which are still loyal to the emperor, are 
refusing cooperation. The _ socialist 
movement in Germany which even be- 
fore the war occasioned large losses to 
the Protestant cause is still making in- 
roads, though in many sections of the 
evangelical church there is evidence of a 
revival of religion. 


Fatty Arbuckle Is 
Off the Screen 

The situation in the moving picture 
world is not hopeless. The protest ot 
decent public opinion against the reap- 
pearance of Fatty Arbuckle on the screen 
has been effective. Films formerly made 
»y the Famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 
tion will not be released for exhibition, 
and no new films will be made. The dis- 
credited actor has secured a position as a 
director of comedy in a movie firm, and 
will thus disappear from public view. A 
few Arbuckle films are owned outright 
by independent operators over the coun- 


try and these may be exhibited at times, 
but this will be a very insignificant fact 
in the total situation. While no one 
wishes to assert that Hollywood movie 
colony is yet a very desirable social en- 
vironment, nevertheless some things have 
been put beyond the pale and producers 
who have lost millions on Arbuckle will 
take an interest in the moral conduct of 
the actors. 


Some Catholics Favor 
Cooperation with Public Schools 

Not all Catholics favor the separation 
of the Catholic children from the public 
school system. These more moderate 
Catholics see in the public school an 
institution which is supported by Catholic 
money as well as the money of Protest- 
ants. The plans for week-day instruc- 
tion in religion in connection with the 
public schools has won the approval of 
the Catholic World which says “Catholics 
ought to pick out the best of these plans 
and work for it. The public schools be- 
long to us as American citizens as well 
as to others.” 


Prayer Book Revision an 
Urgent Question in England 

The revision of the prayer book is one 
of the urgent questions in the church of 
England. The Anglican communion was 
consciously Protestant when the prayer 
book was brought out in its present 
form. In the meanwhile the Oxford 
movement resulted in the use by a con- 
siderable number of churches of the 
Roman Missal in some form. The British 


Christian Work in Chinatown 


HINATOWN in San Francisco has 

long been one of the show places 
of the country. The opium dens, white 
slavery and joss houses were picturesque 
sights for the American, speaking of 
heathen customs not yet discarded. Since 
the great earthquake great changes have 
come in the community. There is only 
one joss house where there were formerly 
eighteen. A marked decrease in opium 
dens and houses of prostitution is to be 
noted. The mission work in Chinatown 
presents a picturesque appeal which has 
been capitalized by thirteen Protestant 
bodies besides the Roman Catholic. In 
Chinatown proper there are fifteen square 
blocks. Of this area the Protestant mis- 
sions own and occupy one and a half 
square blocks. Their work is now being 
carried on at the annual cost of $31,890 
besides the money which is invested for 
building and maintenance purposes. Since 
77,500 Chinese in 
Chinatown, this represents a total of 
$4.20 per capita. In addition to this the 
Roman Catholics spend $7,000 a year to 
maintain their work. The Chinese did 
not contribute any of this amount. The 
Protestants, however, received about one 
third of their budget from the Christian 
Chinese. And in addition to this con- 
tribution for current expenses, their 
combined benevolent gifts totaled over 
$4,000. The combined Protestant 
churches have a membership of 1,097. 


there are now about 


The Catholics have gc baptized mem- 
bers. The Y. M.C. A. and the Y. W.C.A. 
are doing good work. The former has a 
membership of 800 of which number 
about 200 belong to some Protestant 
church. The latter has 718 members, of 
which number about one-third are mem- 
bers of Protestant bodies. These two 
organizations are strong’ evangelistic 
agencies reaching a large class of young 
people which the churches do not reach. 
The combined Protestant effort reaches 


about 2,200, or nearly one-third of the 


total population of Chinatown. 
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The Children’s Bible 
Selections in simple English by 
Heary A. Sherman and Charles F. Kent 
With 30 full-page illustrations in full 
color and duotone. $3.50 

“This book ought to be in every 
home of refinement, culture, and piety, 
without regard to church affiliation.” 

—The Social Preparation. 


Companionable Books 
By HENRY VAN DYKE 


Makes an irresistible appeal to any 
one who loves good literature. Dr. 
van Dyke's estimate and analysis of 
some of the literary classics which have 
most impressed themselves upon the 
hearts of 1 men are masterly. $2.00 








Belief in Christ 
Br CHARLES GORE, D.D. 

A sequel to Belief in God. It sur- 
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sonable faith on the basis of traditional 
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tieth century. $2.00 
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to ee Many publishers and booksellers are featuring 
M ARCH Religious March 4-10 as Religious Book Week, but The 
Christian Century Press wi e the entire month 
Book Month! a period for the promotion of good books on reli- 
gion with our readers, and through them in their 
churches. Ministers should preach a sermon on “Good Books and Christian Living,” or some simi- 
lar theme, on a selected Sunday, and a number of books from the following list should be at hand for 
purchase by church members. Order one copy each of a dozen books, and for your “Religious Book 
Day" appoint some energetic young man or woman to take orders for books desired. Through 
the month more than a hundred good books should be placed in the hands of your people. Why not 
install a permanent Religious Book Table now? (Send this page, checking books desired, and they 
will be sent you, the order being charged to your account, payable May |. Or you may pay cash, 
if you wish). 
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Weekly asserts that there are thousands 


of such churches. The new ritual will 
without doubt legalize four different 
robes for the celebrant of the Lord's 


Supper, and the reservation of the sacra- 
ment for the sick. The inhibition to 
radical changes in the direction of 
Romanism comes from the fact that all 
changes in the prayer book must be rati- 
fied by parliament. Only one fourth of 
the population of England is in the 
established church and not much over 
one half of this church population is in 
favor of the Romanist changes. This 
makes the problem of prayer book re- 
vision difficult unless the Church of Eng- 
land should secure disestablishment. 


Dr. Dixon Explains to 
Southern Baptists 

Dr. A. C. Dixon, who was once pastor of 
Moody church of Chicago was regarded 
in Chicago as a very conservative man, 
but in the ranks of the Southern Baptists 
he is of doubtful orthodoxy on account 
of having once been pastor of a church 
with “mixed” membership, only a part 
of whom are immersed Christians. Dr. 
Dixon recently explained in a Southern 
Baptist weekly his loyalty to Baptist 
principles while in Chicago. He said: 
“When I was called to the pastorate of 
the Moody church, | met the official 
board of the church and told them frank- 
ly that 1 was a close-communion Baptist, 
who believes in immersion as the only 
baptism taught in the New Testament, 
and that only believers were proper sub- 
jects of baptism, which of course, led 
me to reject infant baptism.” 


Offers to Debate Dr. 
Grant on Pauline Theology 

Dr. Percy Stickney Grant of New 
York has received a challenge to debate 
Rev. Marshall Dawson, chaplain 
of Commercial Agricultural College. The 
reads as follows: “Upon the 
basis of twentieth century biology, psy- 
chology and economics, I will offer to 
meet you in debate upon the proposition 
by you as reported in the New 
York Times for Monday, Feb. 5, namely, 
that St.. doctrine of the fall of 
man is archaic and false. (Or for a 
accurate proposition, obsolete and 

As evidence of my right to pro- 
pose such a meeting with so eminent a 
leader as yourself, I enclose a page from 
the Boston Transcript, from which it 
will appear to you that the Boston editor 
gives as long, and quite as black a head- 
line to my theology as the New York 
papers give to yours.” 


from 


challenge 


announced 
Paul's 


more 


false 


World Conference on Faith and 
Order Holds Business Meeting 

The financing of a project like the 
World Conference on Faith and Order 
is proving to be a problem of much diffi- 
culty. Many of the communions have 
done nothing at all abcut the matter ex- 
cept to agree to send delegates. At a 
business meeting in New York recently 
it was reported that all bills were paid, 
but many important projects were await- 
ing funds before they sould be carried 
out. Several Episcopalian, Presbyterian 
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and Congregational bodies have already 
laid down their cash but Baptists, Dis- 
ciples, Methodists and American Luther- 
ans seem to have nothing to their credit 
yet. 


Opponents of the Bible on 
Pacific Coast Being Fought 

[In the state of Washington and indeed 
down the entire Pacific coast one may 
find some of the most bitter enemies of 
the Bible that live anywhere in the na- 
tion. The Supreme Court of Washing- 
ton even decided adversely against the 


giving of high school credit for Bible 
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study done in the churches. As both 
Catholic and Jewish leaders express 
themselves in favor of such credit the re- 
sponsibility for such action is seen in 
the narrowness of certain. secularists, 
The Seattle Federation of Churches is 
supporting Senate bill No. 149 which 
will remove the effect of the court de- 
cision by legalizing Bible study credits 
in the high school. 


Faith Healing Movement to 
be Fostered by Episcopalians 

The faith healing 
make much 


idea continues to 
headway among religious 
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people, and recently a group of forty 
I piscopal clergy organized the American 
Guild of Health. Bishops Francis, Page, 
Rhinelander, Fawcett, Du Moulin, Reese 
and Weller are on an advisory commit- 
tee. The organization is not official and 
t is planned to open the membership in 


it to non-Episcopalians, but thus far 
only members of the Episcopal church 
ave applied for membership. It is 
lanned to root the movement well in 
hio and Indiana and then start the 


process to making it national. 


Cause of Methodist 
Reunion is Furthered 

Methodists are talking hopefully about 
reunion again. A joint committee of 
the northern and southern Methodisms 
met recently and appointed a committee 
on organization and detail which will 
March 27. Bishop William F. 
Anderson of Cincinnati was chosen as 
chairman of the committee. The plan 
involves jurisdictional conferences pos- 
sessing the full powers of the conferences 
now existing. The committee on organ- 
ization and detail will meet March 27. 


Dr. Eliot Thinks Unitarians 
Should Produce Ministers 

At a meeting of the Un\tarian ministers 
of Boston Dr. Charles W. Eliot spoke 
recently asserting that Unitarians should 


meet in 


produce their own ministers. Probably 
no communion in America is so nearly 
dependent upon the ministry of other 


churches to recruit its staff of workers. 
The Christian Register, leading journal 
of the denomination, asserts that the 
Unitarians “have been unfertile.” 


Disorder in China Disturbs 
Missionary Activity 
[he political disorders in China have 
ilted in a great disturbance to the 
work of the missionaries there. A brig- 
and band of 5,000 raided the most pros- 
perous portions of Honan last fall, burn- 
ing and looting a score or more of cities. 


Many foreigners were kidnapped or com- 
pelled to take refuge in Hankow. At 


Hankow a Foreign Residents’ Committee 

has been formed to voice the protest of 

who have been wronged and to 

represent their case to their respective 

governments. Among the missionaries 

driven from their fields of labor is Rev. 
Astrup Larsen. 


Busses Haul People 
to Church 


Dp 


erhaps consolidated churches are to 
llow in the wake of consolidated 
ools. Good roads and the gasoline 


us have made it in every way profitable 
to establish one school to a township. 

Lake County, Ohio, the Madison Bap- 
ust church has been using busses for a 


year now to transport people who do 
not have their own automobiles. By this 
means the Sunday school attendance has 
e increased from 100 to 200. Rev. 


bert Tinkham is pastor of this church. 


Report Big Schoo] of 
Religion for Ann Arbor 
Public 
pledges 
d 


press despatches report that 
have been made to a million 
ollar funy with which to establish a 
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Skylines 
By HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 
Herein are found sprightly essays on themes 
connected more or less with religion. They are 
fresh and unconventional, and are treated with 
originality, humor and imagination. 
Net, $1.25, postpaid 


The Healing Shadow 


By BISHOP WILLIAM A. QUAYLE 
A volume of eighteen compelling sermons, each 
of which opens with a prayer, tender and yearn- 
ing. These sermons are written with all the 
radiancy and originality so characteristic of 
Bishop Quayle’s works 


Net, $2.00, postpaid 


Who’s Who in the Universe 


By JAMES ROBERT GETTYS 
“The purpose of this volume is inspirational. 
It holds up noble ideals of life, which consist not 
in muscle or mone but in lofty principle and 
heroic sacrifice.” The Lutheran. 


Net, $1.00, postpaid 


The Orthodox Devil 


By MARK GUY PEARSE 
This group of articles, stories and homilies by 
one of the ii exponents of the Christian 
faith of the modern day bears the title of the 
initial chapter, in which it is declared that “the 
terrible religion of the devil is orthodoxy without 
brotherliness, and religion without love.” 


Net, $1.25, postpaid 
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The Pot of Gold 


By GEORGE CLARKE PECK 
“Those who are fond of essays will find The 
Pot of Gold really delightful There are an 
even dozen of them in the book, and each one is 
a gem. Mr. Peck’s style is delightful and his 
treatment of his various topics is admirable.’ 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


Net, $1.25, postpaid 


Roosevelt’s Religion 


By Christian F. Reisner 

“Dr. Reisner’'s book reveals Col. Roosevelt's 
firm faith m God and his unswerving devotion to 
religious principle Col Roosevelt made a 
sharp distinction between the side of his life that 
belonged to the public and the side that be- 
longed to his family, and his church. Dr 
Reisner gives us the latter side, and has done his 
work thoroughly, intelligently and sympathet- 
ically.” Henr Stoddard, Editor and 
President, New York Evening Mail 


Illustrated. Net, $2.50, postpaid 


James W. Bashford 


Pastor, Educator, Bishop 


By GEORGE RICHMOND GROSE 


“I am deeply impressed by the sympathetic 
understanding, the rare penetration, and t 
splendid grasp with which President Grose has 
ealt with this vital personality and truly great 
Christian leader.""—Dr. John R. Mott, General 
Secretary, International Committee of Young 
Men's Christian Associations. 


Illustrated. Net, $2.00, postpaid 
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non-sectarian schoo] of religion at the 
University of Michigan. For a quarter 
of a century the Disciples have conducted 
a Bible Chair at the university, but its 
appeal has been mostly to the Disciples 
group and the lack of equipment has 
hindered the right development of the 
enterprise. The trend of the times is 
increasingly in the direction of a non- 
sectarian program at state universities 
rather than a multiplicaton of little sec- 
tarian schools around the edge of the 


campus. Missouri has a non-sectarian 
school which has evo'wed from a Dis- 
ciples foundation by the addition of 
Presbyterian and Congregational teach- 
ers. 


Well Known Baptist Pastor Leaves 
Chicago for Boston 

Dr. J. J. Ross, pastor of Second Bap- 
tist church of Chicago has accepted a 
call to Ruggles Street Baptist church 
of Boston. Dr. Ross has been in Chicago 
five years and has been greatly inter- 
ested in the organization of the Northern 
Baptist Theological Seminary,a conserva- 
tive institution receiving undergraduate 
theological students. He is well con- 
nected in the Baptist denomination, being 


the president of the Chicago Baptist 
Ministers Association, first vice-presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Convention, 


and vice president of the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. He has written 
a number of premillennial books includ- 
ng “The Sign of His Coming” and “The 
Kingdom in Mystery.” 


Founders’ Week at Moody 
Meets Modern Heresies 
Founders’ Week at 
brought together the more 
ministers in this section of 
recently. Dr. J. Gresham 
Princeton delivered an address on “Chris- 
tianity versus Modern Liberalism.” 
Prof. Machen declared that the battle 
heing fought by Christianity today 
against modern liberalism is the third of 
three great crises in the history of the 
Christian church, the first of which 
came in the second century when Chris- 
tianity was almost engulfed by paganism 
in the form of Gnosticism in the church, 
and the second in the middle ages, when 
salvation by works was almost dominant 
in the church. The root of the modern 
liberal movement, he said, is found in 
what may be called naturalism, by which 
is meant the denial of any entrance of 
the creative power of God at the begin- 
ning of Christianity, as sharply distin- 
guished from His works in nature. A 
dramatic feature of the meeting was a 
call for missionary volunteers. It was 
reported that several hundred people 

stood in answer to this appeal. 


Would Compel Bible 
Reading in Ohio Schools 

Church people differ widely concerning 
the best method of introducing the Bible 
into the educational process. Many favor 
the compulsory reading of the Bible in 
the public schools while others see in 
the new week-day schools of religious 
education the solution of the problem. 
The views of the first group are well 


Moody Institute 
conservative 
the country 
Machen of 
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“Pastors and public speakers are in constant need of striking illustrations to 
bring home the truths of their texts or sermons.” 


A book which completely meets this need is 
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the Soul 


Compiled by JAMES MUDGE 


“A book of classified poems of 287 pages. 
poems, both old and new, which have a tonic and stimulating effect in the 


”—The Expositor. 


“A collection that will prove itself useful to ministers in their preparation for 
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richness of the inner life of man.""—Boston Evening Transcript. 
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THE YEAR'S GREATEST BOOKS ON RELIGION AND THE CHURCH 


The Reconstruction of Religion 


By PROFESSOR CHARLES A. ELLWOOD, of the University of Missouri. 
A vindication of the teachings of Jesus from the standpoint of modern sociology. 


Says Professor George A. Coe: ‘The book is thought-awakening, conscience-searching, uncom- 
promisingly frank; yet, because it is profoundly religious, it is profoundly friendly.” 

S. Parkes Cadman: “A valuable contribution to the task of rebuilding the world in justice and 
peace. 

Prof. Edwin L. Earp (Drew Seminary): “In my judgment, after careful reading, this is the 
most thorough analysis of the whole range of religious thought and practice from the point of 
view of sociology since Rauschenbusch.”’ 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell: “Any one depressed on the religious outlook will do well to 
read it. I found its optimism positively bracing—with none of the bad after effects which 
come when optimism is not grounded in reason.” 

Prof. G. Stanley Hall: ‘I found real edification in this remarkable book.” 

Prof. Franklin H. Giddings: ‘‘I rate it one of the three best religious books of recent years.” 

Bishop Charles Bayard Mitchell: ‘The best book | have read in five years. | am urging all 
my ministers to read it. Sane, scientific, and loyally Scriptural.” 

Prof. Charles Foster Kent: ‘‘Its spirit throughout is not merely critical, but constructive. In 
fearlessly declaring that the religion of Jesus contains a solution of our modern social prob- 
lems he has voiced a conviction that is held by thousands of thoughtful men today.” 

Prof. Edward Alsworth Ross: ‘This is a great book, profound, logical, lucid, good tempered, 
and wise. I do not see how any serious man—least of all a clergyman—can afford to neg- 
lect it.” 


Price, $2.25 plus 12 cents postage. 


The Church in America 


By PROFESSOR WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, of Union Theological Seminary. 


“To all who have won from yesterday's experience the hope of a better tomorrow’ — 
so reads Dr. Brown's dedicatory word, and he could not more effectively indicate the 
spirit of the book. He says further: “I hold with growing conviction the thesis to 
which this book is devoted; namely, that it is vital to the future success of American 
Protestantism that we re-think our doctrine of the church; not that we should continue 
our discussion of church unity in the abstract, but we must determine what should 
be the function of the church in our democratic society and come to a definite under- 
standing how the existing churches can see that this function is adequately dis- 


charged.” 
SOME CHAPTER HEADINGS 


The Question of Democracy to the Church of The Church as Spiritual Society and as Ecclesias- 
Today. tical Institution. 
The Religion of the Average American. a a —. the ay ni 
. e Church Specializing for Service. 
Emerging Probleme. The Churches Getting Together. 


The Wider Outlook. The Church as a School of Religion. 
Where the War Left the Church. Finding and Training Leaders. 
The Old Religion in the New Intellectual En- Thinking Together. 
vironment. The Contribution of the Church to the Democ- 
The Church and the New Social Order. racy of the Future. 


What reason is there for believing that the church will do the work which may be expected 
of it by the forward-looking men and women of our generation? That is the question 
Dr. Brown attempts to answer in this book. 


Price, $3.00 plus 14 cents postage. 
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formulated in a bill recently introduced 


in the Ohio legislature by Representa- 
tive Ross P. Buchanan which reads as 
follows: 

“Section 1. At least ten verses from 


the Holy Bible shall be read or caused 
to be read, without comment, at the 
opening of each and every public school, 
upon each and every school day, by the 
teacher in charge; providing that where 
any teacher has other teachers under and 
subject to direction, then the teacher ex- 
ercising this authority shall read the 
Holy Bible, or cause it to be read, as 
herein directed. 

“Section 2. It shall be the duty of 
the State Director of Education to pre- 
pare a manual of Scripture selections for 
each day of the : 
furnish same for 
the state 

“Section 3. 
grade shall be 


chool term annually and 


all the public schools of 
Pupils above the fourth 
required to commit to 
memory the Ten Commandments. 
“Section 4. If any teacher, or superin- 
tendent or principal, whose duty it shall 
be to read the Holy Bible, or cause it 
to be read as directed in this act, shall 
fail or omit to do so, said teacher, super- 
intendent or principal shall, upon charges 
preferred for such failure or omisssion 
and proof of same, before the board of 


education of the schoo] district, be dis- 
charged.” 
College Will Keep 
a Character Record 
An interesting innovation in college 


life is that which is being introduced at 
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Ripon College in Wisconsin. This insti- 
tution hopes to make itself more definite- 
ly Christian by the following device: 
“In addition to the scholastic record, 
Ripon College will keep a character rec- 
ord of each student. This record is of 
central importance in the policy of the 
college. It will be consulted as a basis 
for limiting our student attendance. It 
is a constructive means of recording cred- 
itable items in the great majority of our 
students who are aiming to do the right 
thing and to fit into the spirit of the in- 
stitution. Good. habits, loyaltv, industry, 
honesty, initiative, good manners respect 
for law and property values, good cam- 
pus citizenship, forensic, musical, athletic, 
social and varied other activities will 
be made a matter of record, as also will 
church attendance. Character defects and 
failures observed in meeting requirements 
for good citizenship will also be recard- 
ed, and a student failing to establish a 
satisfactory record will be un- 
fit for Ripon College.” 


considered 


Presbyterians Change 
Nature of State Meeting 

The Presbyterians of Illinois will make 
the synod meeting an attractive event 
this year. It will be held at Monmouth 
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A book that answers the Bryanite 
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LAKE FOREST 
UNIVERSITY 


LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 
Announces the publication of the volume 
of essays on “Christianity and Problems 
of Today,” a series of lectures given at 
Lake Forest on the Bross Foundation, No- 
vember third to sixth, 1921. 


CONTENTS 

“From Generation to Generation” 

John Houston Finley, LL.D., L.H.D. 
“Jesus’ Social Plan” 

Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., Litt.D 
“Personal Religion and Public Morals” 

Robert Bruce Taylor, D.D., LL.D. 
“Religion and Social Discontent” 

Paul Elmer More, Litt.D., LL.D. 
“The Teachings of Jesus as Factors in In- 
ternational Politics, with Especial Refer- 
ence to Far Eastern Problems” 

Jeremiah W. Jenks, Ph. D., LL. D. 


FOR SALE BY 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
New York City, New York 
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“There is nothing superior to it.”—Ex- 
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une 18-22. It will be a combination of 
meeting of women’s societies of 


synod, 

the state and summer conference. The 
isiness will be confined to a few hours 
4 day and the remainder of the time 


will be used in conference addresses and 
study Among the speakers will 
e Dr. Robert E. Speer, Rev. John Timo- 


classe Ss. 


thy Stone, Dr. Cleland B. McAfee, Mr. 
lames E. Clarke, Mr. Roy E. Vale, Dr. 
Edgar P. Hill, Mr. John A. Marquis and 
Rev. William C. Covert. 
Quakers Contribute 
to Reconstruction 

The money spent in Russia by the 


Quakers has not only kept starving peo- 
ole alive, it has helped in the rehabilita- 
the country. The people who are 


_ PUBLIC SALES 


purchased 122,000 pair 
. _S. Army Munson last shoes, sizes 
5% to 12, which was the entire sur- 
tock of one of the largest U. S. 
Government shoe contractors. 

This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent solid leather, color 
dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
waterproof. The actual value of 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy, we can offer same 
to the public at $2.95. 

Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
If shoes are not as represented, we 
eerfully refund your money 
promptly upon request. 


NATIONAL BAY STATE 
SHOE COMPANY 


296 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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| WHEN YOU GO TO THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL 


You are invited to attend the 


| | VERMONT AVENUE 
| CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


| National Representative Church Building 
Project Indorsed by Disciples’ Interna 
tional Convention. 


| Earle Wilfley, Pastor 








The Book Department 


f The Christian Century Press will se- 





ire for you any current or standard 
book. But if books ordered are not ad- 
vertised in the columns of The Christian 
Century or are not well known, do not 


neglect t 


indicate both author and pub- 








5, 000 Christian Workers Wanted 


» sell Bibles, Testaments, 
ndsome velvet 
THMISsion. 


ir 


good books and 
Serinture Mottos. Good 
Send for free catalogue and 
e list 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 


Dept. No. 5 Monon Bidg., Chicago, Il), 














able 


wood and remaking old clothing and 

shoes. Thus the relief money serves a Boy Scouts’ Year Book 
double purpose and helps to speed the 

day when the people will be able to take By FRANKLIN K. MATTHEWS 
care of themselves. In one section a $2.50 (Add 12 cents postage) 
large canal is being dug which will pre- THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
vent the near-by river from overflowing | 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

a considerable section of the country. 


to 


work h 
roads, building bridges, 
transporting relief supplies, 


ave 


been set 


digging canals, 
cutting fire- 
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the Asking 





The Best Bible in the World for the Money 
ILLUSTRATED, SELF-PRONOUNCING 


GIFT BIBLE 


SUITABLE 


FOR YOUNG 





AND OLD 


BOUND IN GENUINE FLEXIBLE LEATHER 


CONTAINING 


THE KING JAMES OR AU- 
THORIZED VERSION OF 
THE OLD AND NEW TES- 
TAMENTS, 


HAS 


SELF-PRONOUNCING TEXT 
All the proper words being 
accented and divided into 
syllables for quick and easy 
pronunciation 


THE TYPE IS LARGE AND 
CLEAR, having been se 
lected for its open face, 
which makes it easily read. 


IT ALSO CONTAINS— 
A NEW SERIES OF HELPS 
TO THE STUDY OF THE 


BIBLE, selected for their 
general utility. 


-INCLUDING 


41500 QUESTIONS AND AN- 
SWERS ON THE OLD AND 
NEW TESTAMENTS 
which unfold the Scrip- 
tures. A feature of great 
value to old and young. 


31 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, showing scenes and 
incidents of Bible History 
handsomely printed on 
enamel paper in phototone 


ink 

12 MAPS OF THE BIBLE 
LANDS IN COLORS 
Printed on superior white 
paper, size 5% x 8% inches 
Suitable to carry or for 
home reading. 


BOUND IN GENUINE FLEX- 
IBLE LEATHER, with 
overlapping covers, red un- 
der gold edges, round cor- 
ners, headband and purple 
marker. Each Bible pack- 
ed in handsome box. 





This Special Bible is bound 
in DIVINITY CIRCUIT 
STYLE (overlapping cov 
ers) It is so durably and 


s0 flexibly BOUND IN GEN 


UINE FRENCH SEAL 
LEATHER that it can be 
rolled without § injury to 
binding or sewing The 
Bible has red under gold 
edges, headband and purple 
marker Fach Bible is 
‘arefully packed in a neat 
ind substantial box 


SPECIAL EASTER OFFER 


PRICE ONLY 


PREPAID 








$2.45 








USE THIS COUPON 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Book and Bible Pub- 
lishers and Manofacturers, 317 Winston Bulld- 
ing, Philadelphia, 

Please send, All Charges Prepaid, THE EASTER 
GIFT BIBLE which you are offering at a SPECIAL 
PRICE OF $2.45. I enclose herewith Money Order for 
the amount 
This Bible furnished with Patent Thumb Index, 45 cts 

extra Name in gold on cover, 30 cts, extra 
NAME 
ADDRESS 








A Book of Inspiration, Encouragement and Suggestion 


Wanted—A Congregation 


By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 








Press Opinions of the Book 
The Christian Advocate: ‘The preacher who reads this book will get many valuable 
pointers on how to do it; and it is hoped there will be many official members of *he 
churches who will read the story and be profited thereby, coming away from the 
reading wiser, even though sadder, men.” 


The Continent: “In this remarkable story by a minister two college chums and a suc- 
cessful surgeon help a discouraged preacher to catch the vision that transformed an 
en.pty church into one crowded to overflowing—that changed a lifeless church into 
@ living church.” 


The Churchman: “Dr. Douglas gives a realistic story of the transformation of a con- 
ventional ministerial career into a vital ministry. He tells the minister that he must 


be born again.” 


The Christian Endeavor World: ‘The story is cleverly told. Let us hope that it will 
put new courage into many a weary pastor.” 


The United Presbyterian: ‘““The problem here presented for consideration is not how 


to get an audience, but how to get a congregation—a dependable body of Christian 
worshippers.” 


The Presbyterian Banner: “The book is very modern. It deals, not with the mate- 
rials of preaching, but with methods.” 


The Christian Standard: “At the age of forty Rev. D. Preston Blue is discouraged; 
he does not know how te secure a large attendance at regular services. By accident 
he converses with a manufacturer, a physician and an editor. These conversations 
brace him up and remake the preacher in him. He at once becomes a man of author- 
ity and his officers and people respond quickly and with enthusiasm to the propositions 
he submits. A great and permanent audience materializes and the preacher is happy.” 


Unity: ‘The reading of this book is a stimulus and will cause the reader to arise in his 
own new strength.” 


Lutheran Church Herald: ‘‘No preacher, even the most successful, will waste the time 
he spends in reading the book. But thoughtful laymen also who desire to help their 


pastors and do their own share toward-raising a congregation, will be stimulated by 
the reading.” 


The Intelligencer: ‘‘Dr. Douglas is to be heartily commended for presenting such a 
‘way out’ to those who have felt the need of improvement but have hitherto been 
ignorant of a method of relief.” 


The Epworth Era: “The book is constructive. The story shows how the discouraged 
minister crowded his church merely by taking human nature as it is and appealing to 
it, just as Jesus did.” 


The Herald of Gospel Liberty: “We do not see how any minister can read the book 


without a genuine and conscientious inventory of himself and his methods.” 


If you are a minister you must have this book. If you are a 
layman, why not buy a copy for your minister and one for 
yourself? 


Price of the book, $1.75 plus 10 cents postage. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


508 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 
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Bargain Price-$5.00! 


OULD you like to have a copy of 

The Dictionary of Religion and 
Ethics, by Professor Shailer Mathews 
and Gerald Birney Smith, at $5.00? 
You may have it at that price if you 
will pay cash for the book and if you 
will send order at once. Note: We 
have a few copies of this great work in 
our stock room that are slightly—very 
slightly—shelf worn; yet for practical 
purposes they are “as good as new.” 
These copies we will sell to the first 
comers at only $5.00 (add 20 cents pos- 
tage). Remember, this price applies 
only if you send cash and if your order 


arrives before our stock of these 
slightly -less-than-perfect copies is 
exhausted. 


Regular price of this book, $8.00 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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DOWN 


and you 
keep this 
typewriter 


— 


1? 


Yes, we will ship you this 
Genuine Underwood 


Rebuilt in our own factory just like new for 


ONLY $3 down—NoOT ONE CENT MORE 


Until you have tried the machine 10 full days at our expense 


— 





oe 


Bla ace 





Our Factory 








VERY MACHINE is fully guaran- 

teed. New parts wherever needed. 
New enamel, new nickel, new lettering, new 
platen, new key rings—a complete, perfect 
typewriter. Impossible to tell it from a 
brand new Underwood either in appearance, 

durability or quality of finished work. 

An up-to-date machine with two-color rib- 
bon, back spacer, stencil device, automatic 
ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. In addition 
we furnish FREE waterproof cover and 
special Touch Typewriter Instruction Book. 
You can learn to operate this Underwood 
in one day. 


Big Book Free 


Our Big Handsomely illustrated catalog will 
be sent free on request. It tells you all about 
the advantages of owning a STANDARD 
SIZE UNDERWOOD; how and why this 
machine will last for years, saving many 
dollars not only in the purchase price but 
in its operation. 

Send in the coupon and let us send you this beauti- 
sally Mastrates FREE without any obligation 


Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 


“Typewriter porium” 


Montrose and Ravenswood Aves., Chicago r 


When writing t 


Write Right Now 


and learn how it is possible for us to ship 
you this Underwood Typewriter upon our 
free trial plan and our direct-to-you money 
saving methods. Get the fuil details now-- 
just sign the coupon and mail today. Get 
all the facts—then decide. 


No Obligation 


—to buy. You don’t have to 
order. Just sign the coupo 

send it to us and we wil 

mail you our big catalog ab- 

solutely free. You will be 

amazed at the liberality 

of our offer, the beauty 

and all around ex- 

cellence of our 

typewriter. 


% 


Free Trial 


You have ten full days 
in which to try the typewriter 
before deciding whether you 
want to keep it. Give it every 
test—see for yourself —make 
the Underwood prove its 
worth to you. Don’t take our 
word for it—put the Under- 
wood before you and see if 
you don’t think it the great- 
est typewriter bargain ever 4 
offered. ¢ 


¢ 


You 


typewriter offer 

except to sign 
and send in 

wecoupon, / 

there is no , 

obliga- F 2923 Shipman Bidg., Chicago 

tion. 
¢ E 

o? TRIAL offer 

It is understood that I am under no obligation whatever 

and that this is to be sent without one cent of cost to me. 


This is the genuine Underwood 
Typewriter. We offer you the same 
three models of the Underwood 
Typewriter being made and sold 
by the manufacturers today. 
Standard : . 


4-row single shift key- 
beard. Absolutely visible writing 
—the full line of typewriting is visible at 
all times. All the improvements and at- 
tachments that any high grade typewriter 
ought to have. 


2 o 

Big Saving to You 

Our plan of selling to you direct makes 
possible enormous savings, which are all 
for your benefit. Send in the coupon and 
we will send you prepaid our big catalog, 
including “A Trip Through Our Factory.” 
This shows how the Shipman-Ward Rebuilt 
Underwood is the best that can be pro- 
duced at our Special Price. 


don’t have to doa thing to get 
our big Free catalog and com- 
plete details of our amazing 


¢ Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 


Please send me FREE, all full id, 
BIG NEW catalog of UNDERWOOD TY PE- 
ITERS and complete details of your FREE 





° Name. 
© Street 





2921 Shipman Bldg. : Cay 
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